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Notes. 
WHEN WAS SHAKSPERE BORN? 


(From An Argument on the Assumed Birthday of 
Shakspere.) 

I must now, in order to refresh the memory of 
the reader, give a retrospective summary of facts 
and fictions, with comments —the subjects being 
SuaxsrerE, William Oldys, esquire, Norroy- 
king-at-arms, the rev. Joseph Greene, B.A., and 
Edmond Malone, esquire. 

Wu11am, son of John Shakspere, was baptised 
at Stratford-upon-Avon on the 26 April 1564, 
and died on the 23 April 1616 in the fifty-third 
year of his age. He was buried at Stratford on 
the 25 April, and is described in the register as a 
gentleman. —I rely on Malone, and have said no 
more on Shakspere than the argument requires, 
but cannot avoid reflecting on the proceedings of 
this year. With the utmost respect for the Lon- 
don committee, I must crave leave to record my 
opinion that equity and congruity are rather more 
conspicuous in Warwickshire. 

Oldys had much experience in biographic com- 
position, but he asserts that Shakspere was born 
on the 23 April 1563, and that he died at the age 
of 53, a.p. 1616.—He converts the day and month 
of the decease of Shakspere into the day and 
month of his birth ; contradicts the parish register 
as to the year of his birth; and contradicts the 


| Malone that gave it currency. 


| monumental inscription as to his age at the time 


of decease. The assertions of Oldys, testified by 


| his handwriting, have no other basis than his own 


misconceptions. 

Greene was for many years master of the gram- 
mar-school at Stratford, and therefore had the 
means of verifying current reports, but he as 
much as asserts that Shakspere was born in 1563, 
for he states that he “died at the age of 53.” 
This statement was printed in 1759. Ata later 
date, he added this note to the baptismal item of 
William Shakspere, in some extracts from the 
Stratford register, which were published b 
Steevens in 1773 —“ Born April 23, 1564.” This 
date was adopted by Malone in 1778, and has 
been repeated by numerous authors, native and 
foreign, to the present time. Even those who do 
aot adopt it, condescend to notice it as tradition 
or reported tradition. — The assertions of Greene 
are almost identic with those of Oldys, a circum- 
stance which I cannot explain. But this I can 
affirm: He was a reader at the British Museum 
before 1772; transcribed the will of Shakspere for 
his patron, Mr. West; and may have consulted 
the annotated Zangbaine. He names the birthday 
of Shakspere without one word of evidence; con- 
tradicts the parish register as to the year of his 
birth ; and contradicts the inscription as to his 
age at the time of decease. 

Malone, as above stated, had precursors on the 
birthday theory, but it was the reputation of 
He afterwards 
found time for inquiry. ‘The proof appears in the 
posthumous Life of William Shakspeare, 1821, 8°. 
He therein states that Shakspere was born pro- 
bably on the 23 April 1564, and admits that “ we 
have no direct evidence for the fact.” In a note 
on the Stratford register, which records the bap- 
tism of Shakspere on the 26 April 1564, he writes 
thus: “He was born three days before, April 23, 
1564. — Ihave said this on the faith of Greene, 
who, I find, made the extract from the register 
which Mr. West gave Mr. Steevens ; but quere, 
how did Mr. Greene ascertain this fact?” He 
also says, “for this, as I conceive, his only autho- 
rity was the inscription "—which affords no such 
evidence! The sum of the above remarks is 
surely equivalent to recantation, and I am justi- 
fied in asserting that Malone, on due reflection, 
renounced the authority of Greene. Now, it was 
on the faith of Mr. Greene that Malone had pro- 
claimed in positive terms, and as his own con- 


| tribution to the life of Shakspere—* He was born 


on the 23 of April 1564.”"—I need not point out 
the inevitable conclusion: the stream cannot be 
more pure than its source. In plain terms, Tae 
ASSUMED BIRTHDAY OF SHAKSPERE IS A FICTION. 
In a short note, published on the 23 April 1859, 
I declared my persuasion, on the evidence of the 


inscription alone, that Shakspere “ was born before 
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the 23 April 1564.” I must now declare, after 
tracing the question through the printed evidence 
of two centuries, that there is no substantial evi- 
dence of a contrary tendency — but, as Johnson 
remarks, “ Every man adheres as long as he can to 
his own pre-conceptions.” 

As the eulogist of Oldys, some twenty-five years 
since, and also, at a later date, of Malone, I 
must not be taxed with prejudice or critical harsh- 
ness on this occasion. In fact, the discoveries 
now announced have been a source of vexation to 
me—but which, once made, it would not become 
me to suppress. Borton Corner. 


AN ATTEMPT TO ASCERTAIN THE KIND OF 





HULK IN WHICH PROSPERO, DUKE OF MILAN, | 


WAS SET ADRIFT. 

That the rotten carcass of a butt was an old 
wine cask, is a supposition too ridiculous to be 
entertained by any one who has seen salt water. 
Had Shakspeare said this, it would have been a 
sore point for ever, a tavern joke of which he 
never would have heard the last; but he was too 
good a sailor to have dreamt of such a thing even 
at his sleepiest, and the mention of the wanting 
tackle, sails, mast, and rats shows that he did not. 
But this being set aside — and it has been suffi- 
ciently set aside by Mr. Dyce —there remains 
the question whether the word is a misprint, or 
an unknown nautical term. 


had for long held the latter opinion, and for this | 


reason, that we find Othello saying : — 


“ Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 
And very sea-mark of my utmost sail.” 

Act V. Se. 2. 
Now there is no reason of circumstance why 
Othello the soldier should use or go off into a 

sea-simile, unless this, that the sound of the wor 
butt, by the laws of association, brought vaguely 
before his mind (that is to Shakspeare’s fruitful 
and versatile imagination) the idea of the sea, 
and so led him to speak no longer of a land butt, 
but of a sea beacon. And this argument will, I 
think, appear the stronger to those who have at- 
tended to Shakspeare’s language, because I think 
it can have escaped none such that he has made 
word suggest word (of course in subordination to 
the leading thoughts or emotions), and phrase 
suggest phrase according to the law of association 
of ideas, and this not merely because he wrote 
hastily, or because the ability to see an object 
simultaneously in all its aspects and resemblances 
was a leading peculiarity of his mind, but because 
he wittingly and of purpose made use of this law 
knowing it to be a main law of extempore and 
unpremeditated speech.* 





* The mad speeches in King Lear, some of which have 
been noticed and some not, are wonderful examples as 


My only doubt was, whether the word was an 
English sea-term, or one borrowed by Shak- 
speare from the Italian original, and used as other 
words are used in other plays to give a local 
colouring to the tale. It may yet be found to 
have been English, but at present I have only 
found it in Italian. Looking in Vauzon’s Diz, 
Univ. d. L. Italiana for another word, I came across 
what I ought to have seen long ago, viz. : — 

“ Borro, a nautical term. A kind of galliot, Dutch 
or Flemish, the after part of which is built like a ‘ fluyt’ 
(la cui poppa ha la forma d’une flauto).” 


Turning thence to “ Galea,” I found under it: 


“ GaLe-A-otTa. Olandese. Bastimento di carico che 
ha sull’ estremita della poppa una mezzanetta con un 
ghisso che insieme col suo (om rimane affatto fuori del 
bordo; una maestra a piffero con una randa ed una gabbia 
molta allunata; uno straglio di prua all’ albero di maestra, 
che fa le veci di un trinchetto, e de’ flocci sovra il bom- 
presso.” 


That is to say, a Dutch galliot is a merchant 


| vessel with a small mizenmast stept far aft, so 


that the boom and gaff of the small spanker pro- 
ject in great part over the bulwarks, a square 
mainsail with a main topsail, a topsail, a forestay 
to the mainmast (there being no foremast), with 
forestaysail and jibs. A rig, in fact, similar to 
that of the old Welsh sloops. Now as to the 
shape of the hull, Vauzon has said that the after 
part is built like a fluyt, and he describes a fluyt 


For my own part, I | *8 # large Dutch cargo vessel with very rounded 
’ 


ribs, very little run and flattish bottom, the ribs 
joining the keel almost horizontally, a sort of tub 


| of a thing ; and this agrees with the description of 
| a Dutch galliot just given me by a seaman who 


| 


| 





| 
| 


| 


knows them, they being round-sterned and clumsy 
in build, though good sea boats. With this, too, 
agrees the word Botto, the root dott both in 
Italian and in our own boat, butt, vat, &c., and in 
the Portuguese dota, along boat, signifying some- 
thing rounded, and as it were, barrel-shaped. 
Lastly, the word “ bustle,” an article of female 
attire, and the old “ buzzled,” will exemplify the 
change of the Italian o into the English u. 

There being, therefore, in the Italian harbour, 
or possibly lying on the beach, some old rotten 
hulk of this kind, too rotten to be taken home, or 
to be even worth the trouble of breaking up, the 
nobleman in charge of Prospero was ordered to 
take it in tow, into mid-sea and well out of sight 
of land, and then turn it adrift with Prospero in 
it. Luckily for us, he was cast ashore at Lampe- 
dusa. Brinstex NicHoson. 


In the Mediterranean, off Algiers. 


well as proofs of this, the association of ideas being such 


as would occur not to a sane, but to a crazed and ag 
man. 
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THE STRATFORD BUST OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Of the value and importance of the Stratford 
monumental bust, and of the Droeshout engrav- 
ing—not as works of art, but as trustworthy 
representations of Shakspeare in his habit as he 
lived, there can scarcely be two opinions. ‘That 
the monumental effigies erected to the memory of 
the illustrious dead were, in the majority of cases, 
faithful likenesses, few can doubt. Few can have 
stepped from the south aisle of Henry VIL.’s 
chapel, after gazing upon the beautiful effigy of 
the unhappy Queen of Scots, and then cast his 
eyes upon the sterner features of her successful 
rival, the great Elizabeth, without feeling con- 
vinced that he had looked upon faithful likenesses 
of those remarkable women. 

To the truthfulness of the likeness in the Strat- 
ford monument we have the best evidence, as Mr. 
Dyce has well observed, in the fact that it was 
raised at the charge of Shakspeare’s family, in the 
laudable anxiety that the features of their illus- 
trious relative should be known to posterity; and 
if the bust exhibits somewhat more than one 
should expect of a certain “ bonhommie and good 
nature,” as Mr. Friswell declares it does —and if 
he is right in his assertion, that “the cheeks are 
fat and sensual” —it must be remembered that 
Shakspeare was not only the mighty genius to 
whom we owe works almost divine, but that he 
was foremost “in the things done at the Mer- 
maid,” as if he had “ meant to put his whole wit 
in a jest ;” that Aubrey describes him as a “ hand- 
some and well-shaped man, very good company, 
and of a very ready, and pleasant, and smooth 
wit ;” that tradition asserts he took part in the 
drinking bout with “piping Pebworth and drunken 
Bidford ;” while Ward, in his Diary, says bis 
death was hastened by a merry meeting with 
Drayton and Ben Jonson. It should be added, 
that the photograph of the bust, just published in 
Mr. Friswell’s Life Portraits of William Shake- 
speare, while it must be unquestionably a faithful 
copy of the original, exhibits this joviality of tem- 
perament in a peculiarly marked manner. 

The bust, as we now know, was the work of 


Gerard Johnson; and as it is clear, from the | 


verses of Leonard Digges, that it must have been 


put up before 1623, there can be little doubt that | 


it was placed in its present position as soon as 
possible after the poet’s death. Sir Francis Chan- 
trey had no doubt, and his opinion deserves the 
highest consideration, that it was taken from a 
cast after death; but thought that the artist, in 
chiselling the lower part of the face, had not made 


sufficient allowance for the rigidity of the dead | 


muscles about the mouth, and attributed to this 


error on his part the extraordinary length of the | 


upper lip. But whether it was executed from a 
cast taken after death or not, there can be little 


doubt, as I have said before, that it is a faithful 
likeness of the poet. 

I fully believe it to be so. Yet, at the present 
moment, when so much interest is felt in every- 
thing connected with Shakspeare and his writings, 
I have thought it right to record a tradition on 
the subject which has not, to my knowledge, ever 
before been committed to paper. It is probably 
without any foundation; but it seems to me that 
it ought, nevertheless, to be recorded for the use 
of future inquirers. 

In the year 1827 my late kind friend, Mr. 
Amyot, introduced me to that accomplished anti- 
query and diligent illustrator of Shakspeare, 

rancis Douce. When we entered Prospero’s cell, 
in Gower Street, we found there Sir Anthony Car- 
lisle. After some time, the conversation turned 
on the recently published Life, Diary, and Cor- 
respondence of Sir William Dugdale, by which, 
it will be remembered, the name of the artist who 
executed the bust was first made known, and 
thence very naturally to the bust itself. In the 
course of conversation, Sir Anthony Carlisle 
stated — and my impression is, that he then men- 
tioned the source from which it had reached him— 
that he had heard a tradition that the Stratford 
bust was not taken from any portrait of Shak- 
speare, or from Shakspeare himself, but from a 
blacksmith of Stratford-upon-Avon, who bore a 
remarkable resemblance to the bard. 

Mr. Douce shook his head very doubtfully at 
the story, which he said he had then heard for the 
first time; and, in the course of some after re- 
marks, expressed an opinion that it might have 
originated in some hoax played by that Puck of 
commentators, George Steevens. But it isa curious 
circumstance, that a similar tradition with respect 
to the portraits of Shakspeare was in existence as 
long ago as 1759, as will, be seen by the following 
extract from the Gentleman's Magazine, p. 380. 
It is contained in a letter, signed “J. 8,” and 
dated from Crane Court : — 


“ That there is no genuine picture of Shakspeare ex- 
isting, nor ever was; that called his having been taken 
long after his death from a person supposed extremely 
like him, at the direction of Sir Thomas Clarges ; and this 
I take upon me to affirm as an absolute fact.” 


Since the foregoing was written, I have had an 
opportunity (thanks to the kindness of Professor 
Owen) of seeing the curious cast, said to be that 
of Shakspeare taken after death ; and from which 
Gerard Johnson is supposed to have executed the 
bust at Stratford. That it is a cast taken after 


| death, there is painful and unmistakeable evidence. 
That anybody looking at it, without having been 
told that it was Shakspeare, would at all recog- 
nise it as the face of the poet, I cannot for one 
moment believe. But I have been assured that, 
owing to the flaccid state of the muscles, this 
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dissimilarity between such acast and the ordinary | 
likenesses of an individual, is very common ; and 
as a proof, it was added, that the cast from the face 
of Napoleon is so unlike any of the existing por- 
traits of him, that it is difficult to recognise in it 
his well-known features. Judging from the cast 
itself, I should not be disposed to regard it asa 
memorial of Shakspeare: for, as Mr. Hain Fris- 
well has well pointed out in his recently published 
volume (Life Portraits of Shakespeare), “ it differs 
very widely from the bust said to have been 
taken from it.” The forehead is delicate and fine, 
fully developed, and, though capacious, by no means 
equal in size to the forehead of the bust. The 
mask has a short upper lip, the bust a very long one. 
In the cast, the nose is fine, thin, and aquiline ; 
in the bust it is short and fleshy. In the cast 
again, the face is a sharp oval, the chin narrow 
and pointed, and the cheeks thin and drawn in; 
while, on the contrary, in the bust the face is 
blunt, the chin square, and the cheeks full, fat, 
and almost coarse. In short, if it were not pro- 
fane to say so, I should say that the cast was of a 
higher and more intellectual character than the 
bust. It certainly bears more resemblance to the 
Droeshout engraving than to the bust. 

Still, the cast is an object of great interest. 
It was not brought forward by Dr. Becker with 
any pecuniary views; and if the history which is 
given of it could be satisfactorily confirmed, it 
would certainly assume the place of the most in- 
teresting memorial of Shakspeare, except his works, 
which the ravages of time have spared to us. It 
is said to have been originally procured in this 
country by an ancestor of Count Kesselstadt, who 
was attached to one of the ambassadors accredited 
to the court of James I.; and who, being a great 
admirer of the poet, it is supposed, bought the cast 
as a memorial of him from Gerard Johnson. In the 
year 1843 his descendant, Count and Canon Francis 
von Kesselstadt, died at Mayence, and in the same 
year his collections were disposed of by auction. 
Among the objects sold was a small painting of a | 
corpse crowned with laurel (dated 1637), which 
Dr. Becker purchased in 1847; and then, hav- 
ing learned the existence of the plaster of Paris 
cast, after two years’ inquiry, he succeeded in dis- 
covering the broker in whose possession it was, 
and became the possessor of that also; and was at 
once satisfied that the picture had been painted 
from such cast. On the back of the cast is-in- 
scribed: “ + A®° Dni. 1616.” 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” who is acquainted 
with our records furnish evidence of any member 
of the Kesselstadt family having been attached to | 
a diplomatic mission to this country in the time 
of James I.? 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” furnish satis- 
factory evidence of the existence of such an ad- | 
miration of Shakspeare in Germany at so early | 
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a period as would be likely to lead a German to 
wish to possess a memorial 8¥ him ? 

And may I be permitted to a pend a third 
query upon a somewhat cognate subject? Tieck 
tells us that Gryphius’ Absurda Comica oder Herr 
Peter Squenz, in which “ Peter Squenz” and 
“ Bulla Bottom” delighted the German laughter- 
loving public as Peter Quince and Bully Bot- 
tom had amused English audiences, is an im- 

roved form of the same comedy, translated by 
Janiel Schwenter from the Droll published by 
Kirkman and R. Cox. Was Schwenter's version 
ever published, and if so, where? And is there 
not an earlier Droll on the same subject to be 
found in the literature of the Low Countries? I 
have a strong impression of having once seen a 
reference to this Dutch version, before Captain 
Cuttle enunciated his great “ Canon” for all 
readers. Perhaps M. Detrierre, or some other 
gentleman well versed in the literature of the 
Netherlands, will kindly solve a question of con- 
siderable interest with respect to the source of that 
portion of the Midsummer Night's Dream in which 
the mock tragedy of Pyramus and 'Thisbe is intro- 
duced. Wurm J. Tuoms. 


P.S. Can the cast be, after all, not of Shak- 
speare, but of Cervantes, who died in Madrid 
on the same day, it will be remembered, which 
robbed us of Shakspeare? The date on the cast 
would suit equally well, while the features are, [ 
think, more Cervantes-like than Shakspearian. 


Shakspeariana. 


Passace 1x “ Tue Tempest.”—Pray find space 
in your Shakspeare Number to recall attention to 
the Old Corrector’s admirable emendation of that 
vexed passage in The Tempest : — 

“ But these sweet thoughts do ever refresh my labours 

Most busy, least when I do it.” 


The Old Corrector substitutes “ Busy-bdlest for 
“ busy, least;” and though Mr. Singer, who had 
suggested “ most busiest,” pronounces “ busy 
blest” the very worst and most improbable read- 
ing of all that have been suggested, I for one en- 
tirely dissent from him. The passage as amended : 

“ But these sweet thoughts do ever refresh my labour, 

Most busy blest when I do it” — 

conveys tomy mind a clear and striking picture of 
one who finds that the labour he delights in phy- 
sics pain: and I look upon it as an amendment of 
the text scarcely less happy than the substitution 
of “ abler” for “ nobler” in Julius Cesar, and of 


“ halter” for “ haste” in Timon of Athens. - 
T. E. 


In the Atheneum of January 9, 1864, is a re- 
view of Mr. Dyce’s new edition of Shakspeare, 
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and there is given the different readings of the 
famous line (as it is Aled) from The Tempest, 
Act IIL. Se. 2, spoken by Ferdinand as in the 
First Folio :— 

“But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours 

Most suste Lest, when I do it.” 

These different readings are — 

“ Most busiest when I do it.” (Holt White.) 

“ Most busy least when I do it.” (Collier’s Folio.) 

“ Teast busy when I do it.” ( Pepe.) 

“ Most busy less when I do it.” (Charles Knight and 
Dyce.) : 

* Most busy felt when I do it.” ( Staunton.) 

With all these readings, I beg to suggest another, 
which appears to me the correct one : — 

“Most busied when I do it.” 

That is, Ferdinand’s sweet thoughts of his sweet 
mistress, which refreshed his labours were most 
busied when he laboured for her sake; and for 
this reading we have the authority of Shakspeare 
himself in Romeo and Juliet, Act I. Se. 1, in the 
following lines : — 

“T measuring his affections by my own, 

That most are busied when they are most alone.” 
Supney Betsy. 
Lawrie Park, Sydenham. 


“ After sunset merrily.” 
Theobald’s reading was approved of by Hunter, 
and I find Macaulay of the same opinion. Thus 
writes the poet-historian :— “ Who does not sym- 
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tials of Queubus, and the like. But what got he 
for his apa A paltry sixpence ; just what Sir 
Toby, the improvident younger brother, was ac- 


| customed to give him when he was in funds. Yes, 


pathise with the rapture of Ariel, flying after | 


sunset on the wings of the bat?”—* Ariel riding 
through the twilight on the bat.”— Miscellaneous 
Writings, vol. i. pp. 64, 221. ; 





“ Twetrta Nicut.” — 
Clown. “ 1 did impeticos thy gratillity.” 
Twelfth Night, Act II. Sc. 3. 

With the change of one, or at most two letters, 
I would read impiticos or impiticose. 
Queen Anna’s New World of Words, we find the 
following : — 

“ Pitoccare, to beg up and down for broken pieces of 
meat or scraps. Also to dodge and patter. 

“ Pitocco, an old crafty beggar, a micher, a patcht- 
coat beggar, a dodger, a patterer, a wrangler.” 

Now, one distinctive characteristic of Feste is, 
that he is a beggar over any other of Shakspeare’s 
Clowns, and a piticco, a crafty and patcht-coat one. 


In Florio's | 


“ Would not two of these have bred, Sir?” says | 
he, “and then the bells of St. Bennet, Sir, might | 


put you in mind—one, two, three; and though it 
please you, Sir, to be one of my friends,” &c. &e. 

He, therefore, having observed what a mine Sir 
Toby had in Sir Andrew, was minded to try to ex- 
tract some of the ore for himself, and condescend- 
ing to the intelligence of this Kobold, or guardian 
spirit, endeavour to propitiate him by such gib- 
berish as that of the Vapians passing the equinoc- 


and he got also what Sir Toby never gave, an 
ostentatious reminder of it nextmorning. Witha 
covert sneer, therefore, he coins a diminutive to 
express the smallness of the gift, and acknow- 
ledges the gratillity, and in the same vein coins 
impiticose (s being the usual causative, and im the 
usual intensitive augment); and says, I did make 
a great “begging up and down,” and after much 
ado and importunity, I received “a scrap” of 
your bounty, a crumb from Dives—I did wmpiti- 
cose thy gratillity. 

There might also have been an intended quib- 
ble in the phrase, if Shakspeare had been aware of 
another and apparently primary meaning of pitocco, 
not given by Florio, but which probably gave 
rise to his explanation of patcht-coat beggar. 
Vauzon gives “ pitocco, also a part, in old times, of 
male attire, perhaps a species of mantle ;" and in 
this sense the Clown would mean I did impouch, 
or, as some editors, by a happy corruption of the 
word, make him say—I did impetticoat thy bounty. 

Brrinsiex Nicwoxson. 


“ Measure ror Measure.” — 

“ Die, perish! might but my bending down —” 
Act II. Se. 1. 
As Isabel, in her disgust and indignation, ex- 
claims : — 
“O you beast! 
O faithless coward! O dishonest wretch!” 
we may with some confidence read : — 
“ Die, perish, wretch! might but my bending down 
Reprieve thee from thy fate, it should proceed.” 
“ Wherein have I so deserv’d of you, 
That you extol me thus? ”—Act V. Sc. 1. 

I venture to propose the following emendation 
as natural and consonant with the feelings of the 
Duke. Having addressed Angelo in a friendly 
spirit, he then turns angrily to Lucio: — 

“ You, sirrah, that knew me for a fool, a coward, 
One all of luxury, an ass, a madman ; 
Wherein have I, sir, so deserv’d of you, 

That you extol me thus? ” 
Lucio replies, and the Duke answers : — 
“ Whipp'd first, sir, and hang’d after.” 

Pope’s emendation, in each instance, is sin- 
gularly feeble : — 

“ Wherein have I deserved so of you.” 


C. 


“ Nips youth in the head, and follies doth emmew.” 

If “ enew” be, as Mr. Kercutrey says, a “ cer- 
tain” emendation for “emmew”—though the 
meaning of the word be not very clear—may not 
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“head” be a likely misprint for bud? “Nip in 
the bud,” is proverbial ; which “ Nip in the head” 
is not, nor very apposite to the particular case 
in view. 

“How might she tongue me! But reason dares her 

no,” &c. 

I, for one, gladly — Mr. Keicutrer's 
“says” for “ dares,” in the line as it stands. But 
might not the error lie in the transposition, rather 
than substitution of the words? and the line 
originally have run :— 

“ How might she tongue me? But her reason dares 


not.” 
Quivis. 





“Tue Comepy or Errors”: ANTIPHOLUS OR 





Antiruitus.— Some days since, a critique ap- 
peared in The Times on Shakspeare’s Comedy of 
Errors, occasioned by the production of that play 
at the Princess's Theatre. The writer of the 
notice in question, when speaking of the brothers 
Antipholus, used these words: “ It ought to have 
been Antiphilus though.” Now, it appears to 
me, that this observation is more indicative of 
etymological skill than philological sagacity ; and | 
argues a better acquaintance with the text of | 
Terence, than with the rules and practice of 
dramatic composition. The suggestion as to the 
change of name is one which carries with it no 
weight whatever : for, supposing that Antipholus 
were changed to ‘t Antiphilus,” what benefit would 
result? Why, none whatever; but, on the con- 
trary, an erroneous idea would be conveyed, and 
the meaning expressed by the name would be at 
variance with the circumstances in which the two 
men are placed. Undoubtedly, Shakspeare de- 
liberately chose the name Antipholus, not for its 
etymological force, but because it sounds well 
when declaimed, and, moreover, has a Greek 
look. ‘ Antiphilus” would have a thin sound, 
which would necessarily be less effective for stage | 
purposes than the more full one of Antipholus. 
We cannot imagine that Shakspeare’s acquaint- 
ance with the dead languages was sufficient : 
| 





enable him to manufacture a name having a fine 
sound and an appropriate signification ; nor can 
we think that peal would have taken the 
trouble to consult the scholars of the day on so | 
trivial a subject. If we adopt the word “ Anti- | 


philus,” we imply that the two brothers were 
mutual friends; whereas they were unknown to 
each other, throughout almost the whole play. 

Terence, in his Heantontimorumenos, has An- | 
tiphila, but there the name is applicable: having | 
a meaning, cognate with that of dvripiAla. 1 


ant that Antipholus has a peculiar sense, if it 

as any at all; but if we could believe in Shak- 
speare's scholarship, we might conjecture that he 
took the word from dyrirodis, in consequence of 


| more than happy conjectures. 


the respective places in which the brothers dwelt. 
But speculations in the Matter are useless and 
absurd. Perhaps some of your learned corre- 
spondents will favour me with their opinions on 
this subject. J.C. H. F. 





“ Tae Merry Wives or Winpsor,” Act II. 
Sc. 3.— 
“ A word, Monsieur Mockwater.”—<Act IT. Se. 1. 


This is literally a stale jest, and partly, as 
Johnson cunpenel, an allusion to the physician's 
inspection of the urine. The Host had previ- 
ously called the worthy doctor, “ Bully Stale,” 
and “ King Urinal,” and here we may read: — 
“ Host. A word, Monsieur Makewater. 
Caius. Mackvater! vat is dat? 
. — Makewater, in our English tongue, is valour, 
ully. 
Every child knows it means cowardice, and he 
has just before called him, “ heart of elder.” 
C. 





“ Hamiet.”"—In the Saturday Review, March 
12, a writer on “The Novel and the Drama,” 
says, “ Shakspeare never mentions Hamlet.” This 
observation reminded me that once, and under 
singular circumstances, we seem to get a glimpse 
of Shakspeare’s idea of that play. In his will, 
in an interlineation, while bequeathing 26/8 “ to 
buy him a ring,” he wrote his friend's name, 

robably the godfather of his only son, Hamlett, 
instead of Hamnet Sadler. So absorbingly does 
his Hamlet seem to have possessed his memory as 
to have been written ft tmatente by his 
sickness-wasted hand. Ought Sonnet 108 to be 
read as having reference to his son — Hamnet ? 
Samuex Net. 





New Reavine: “Love's Lasovur'’s Lost,” 
Act IIL, for — 

“ A whitely wanton with a velvet brow,” 
where Porson suggests Whiteless, I think we 
should read witless. Samuger Nett. 





“ Mercuant or Venice,” anp “ Troinvs AND 
Cressipa” (3° S. iv. 121.) — Mr. Kerteuntiey’s 
note, on the Merchant of Venice, is certainly very 
valuable: his improved readings are, in the main, 
I must confess, 
however, my surprise that he does not appear 
to be contented with the remarkably felicitous 
emendation, by the correctors of the Folio of 
1632, of the celebrated passage : — 

“ Thus ornament is but the gilded shore,” &c. 

The mere change by this Great Unknown of a 
comma in the punctuation, has removed all ob- 
security, and made the passage one of exquisite 
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beauty, Rarely has so much been done by a 
comma. 

I am sorry to have my faith in this emendation 
shaken by an — disbelief in it, by so able a 
Shakspearian as Mr. Kereutwey. 

Before leaving the great poet, permit me to 
ask Mr. Keicutxey, or any other equally capable 
critic, to point out the connexion of the fine line 
in Troilus and Cressida — 

“ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” 


with those that precede and follow it. 

The idea expressed in this line, seems to me to 
be complete in itself, and not suggested by the 
main thought or sentiment of the passage. 

H. N. 

New York. 





SHAKSPEARE AND HIS COMMENTATORS, OR 
Emenpators: Patm.—In the Atheneum of Janu- 
ary, 1864, is the following passage : — 

“ Shakspeare was thought to have committed a slip of 
the pen when, in As You Like It, he allowed Rosalind to 
find a palm in the forest of Arden. Commentators have 
been sadly puzzled about it, and suggested every possible 
explanation save the most natural one. The country 
people still call the goat willow, just when the young cat- 
kins make their appearance, palm.” 


This is certainly a new version of the reading 
of palm-tree, but I think the writer will not find 
many persons willing to accept it. In the first 
place, there is nothing in As You Like It to show 
that the forest in which Rosalind found the palm- 
tree was the forest of Arden in Warwickshire. 
If so, it would be strange to find any one of the 
palm species growing there, and equally strange 
to find a tuft of olives near Rosalind’s house ; and 
more strange still, to find a lioness couching in 
that forest — unless it had escaped from some 
travelling menagerie, exhibiting such beasts in 
the neighbourhood. Ifit is admitted that, by palm- 
tree, Shakspeare intended the goat willow (Salix 
caprea), and this being our English tree, it might 
grow in the forest, we have to substitute an- 
other name for the olive, to make an English tree 
of it. But it should be remembered that, al- 
though the branches of the Saliz, or willow, when 
gathered for Palm Sunday celebration, are com- 
monly called palm, the willow itself is not called 
palm-tree by the writers of Shakspeare’s time. 

The fact, I believe, is, that the forest in which 
Rosalind found the palm-tree and the olive-trees 
was a southern one— in which the lioness might 
naturally find a hiding place. What will Dr. 
Prior say to this ? Sipyey Betsty, 





“First Compraint:” “Corroranus,” Act II. 
Se. 1.—Menenius Agrippa, speaking of himself, 
says, as it is generally printed : — 








“TI am known to be a humorous patrician, and one 
that loves a cup of hot wine with not a drop of allaying 
Tiber in’t: said to be something imperfect in favouring 
the first complaint.” 

It has been proposed to read this, “the thirst com- 
ell but is not the passage better as it stands? 

fenenius says he has two faults, or complaints. 
The first that he is “ humorous,” i. e. hot-headed 
and crotchetty ; the second, that he is too fond 
of a cup of wine: and that this second com- 
_ has rather a tendency to aggravate the first. 

do not remember such a phrase as “ the thirst 
complaint” in any author. A.A. 
Poets’ Corner. 





Trusty: Trust: As usep By SHAKSPEARE. — 
Shakspeare has been cited as using the word 
trust and trusty in the sense of the modern words 
reliance and reliable. It will not be uninteresting 
to examine his use of these words, which were 
favourites of his. Trusty he uses seventeen times ; 
fifteen times directly of persons. Once in All's 
Well that Ends Well (Act III. Sc. 6) indirectly 
to persons, when he speaks of a trusty business, 
i. e. requiring agents who could be trusted ; and 
once of a sword. Here also he really, as it were, 
applies the word to an agent, swords and other 
weapons having a sort of personal existence attri- 
buted to them,—sometimes being actually named. 
He trusts his sword to help him. 

He uses the word ¢rust over one hundred and 
twenty times: of these, for more than seventy 
times, he applies the word to persons directly ; in 
about twenty instances to attributes or things, 
but in most of these cases with reference to per- 
sons trusted; and scarcely ever in such a sense 
as would be exactly synonymous to our “rely 
on.” Frequently it is in these places followed by 
“on,” “in,” or “to.” 

Thus we have—judgment, age, word, honesty, 
heels, the mockery of unquiet thoughts, condi- 
tions, oaths, honour, virtue, speeches. In most 
of these, there is not that absolute reliance upon 
the thing itself implied in the word reliable. It 
would hardly be good nineteenth-century Eng- 
lish to say, that “your honesty is reliable.” 
Though it was good Elizabethan to bid a man 
“trust his honesty.” At any rate, Shakspeare is 
entirely with me in the word frusty; and evi- 
dently prefers my use of the word érust, if he 
very occasionally disregards it. J.C. Jd. 





“Incony.”—This word is used twice by Shak- 
speare in the same play, Love's Labour's Lost; 
and by the same speaker, Costard. When Ar- 
mado gives him money (Act IIT. Se. 1), he calls 
him “my incony Jew;” and after the by no 
means delicate jests between himself and Boyet, 
he call the conversation “most incony vulgar 
wit.” Many very wide conjectures have been 
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made as to the origin of the word. Is it not pro- 
bably merely a corruption of the Old French 
inconnu, unknown, unheard of: a phrase answer- 
ing very much, also, to our own vernacular, “ no- 
end-of"? The passages would then mean, “ such 
a Jew as never was heard of "—“ no-end-of vulgar 
wit.” A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 





“Very Peacock”: “Hamer,” Act IIT. Se. 2. 
(2°¢ S. xii. 451.) — It seems very probable that 
this passage is corrupt. There seems no reason, 
from the King’s character and bearing, to com- 
pare him with a peacock. He rather affects a 
grave and condescending manner. 
which he is guilty, and which Hamlet is so anx- 
ious to bring to some certain test, is not pride, 
conceit, or affectation, but poisoning. Is it not 
likely the word ought to be read paddock, i. e. a 
toad? The “venomous” and “ poisonous” toad, 
is mentioned in As You Like It; Macbeth ; Henry 
VI.; Richard III.; and in many other places, 
by Shakspeare, and, in Macbeth, it is called by 
the very name—paddock. If we read— 

e. , ‘ , now reigns here 

A very, very—paddock,”— 

it would seem to be quite in consonance with what 
Hamlet says next: 
“ Didst perceive? Upon the talk of the poisoning—” 
A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 
Suaksrgeare (“ N. & Q.,” passim.) — While 
committees and sub-committees are arguing upon 
the methods, and means, and measures of its cele- 
bration, the day of our household poet's orient 
and occident will, 1 fear, pass by, leaving us to 
console ourselves with Milton's solution of its 
difficulty — finding in his own works, and in the 
everliving heart of England, his already erected 
monument. The birth-and-death-day of Shak- 
speare, nevertheless, will hardly miss of its due 

heralding in “ N. & Q.”— 
“ With one auspicious and one drooping eye,”— 


enriched, as through fourteen years it has been, 
by the successive commentaries ; which, of them- 
selves, form a valuable addition to our Shak- 
sperian library. 

Among the many tributes paid to our “great 
son of memory ”—unconsciously paid, I might 
say—is the question, so variously. debated, of his 
especial profession and its precedent studies. Was 
he a lawyer ?—inquired the late Lord Chancellor 
Campbell. A soldier ?— was the no less presum- 
able argument of Mr. Tnoms (2 S. vii. 118, 
320, 351). I know not whiich of these, or what 
other, was our English Moatrporos; but, should a 
poetical cairn be resolved upon, I beg to cast my 
sand-grain into the heap; which, if rendering to 
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him his due honours, will “make Ossa like a 
wart.” 





Men ask— what Shakspeare was?—A Lawyer, 
skilled 

In form and phrase ?—A Soldier, in the Field 

Well theorised and practised ?—Or, was he 

A Sailor on the wild and wandering sea ?— 

A Traveller, who roamed the earth to trace 

The homes and babits of the human race ?— 

A Student, on his cloistered task intent 

Of mystic theme or subtile argument ?— 

A Churchman erudite ?—A Statesman wise ?— 

A Courtier, apt in shows and revelries ? — 

A sage Physician, who from plant and flower 

Won the deep secrets of their various power ?— 

A Teacher, whose kind spirit loved to bring 

“Sermons from stones, and good from every- 
thing” ?— 

Not one of these, but all.— Dispute not what 

Our Shakspeare was,—but say, What was he not? 

Epmunp LEeNTHAL SwirTE. 


Suakspeare’s Arms.—In Knight's Pictorial 
Shakspere (“ Biography,” vols. i. ii.), the arms 
are blazoned — 

“Gould, on a bend sable and a speare of the first, the 
point steeled, proper; and his crest or cognizance, a 
faulcon, his wings displayed, argent, standing on a 
wrethe of his coullors, supporting a speare gould, steel 
as aforesaid, sett upon a helmet with mantells and tas- 
sells.” 

In Boutell’s Heraldry, p. 410, 2nd edit., the 
blazon is — 

“Or on a bend sable, a spear gold. Crest, a falcon 
displayed argent, holding in its beak a spear in pale or.” 

I have seen the crest depicted as a falcon dis- 
played, holding in each claw a spear in pale. 
Which of these is the true blazon? Did Shak- 
speare use any motto ? CariLrorp. 

Cape Town. 

[ The following extract, from the Grant of Arms pre- 
served in the Heralds’ College, printed by Mr. J. G. 
Nichols in The Herald and Genealogist, No. 6, p. 510, is 
the best reply to this query :— , 

“ Gould, on a bend sables a speare of the first, steeled 
argent; and for his crest, or cognizance, a falcon, his 
winges displayed, argent, standing on a wrethe of his 
coullors, supporting a speare gould, steeled as aforesaid, 
sett upon a helmett, with mantelles and tasselles, as hath 
been accustomed, and dothe more playnely appeare de- 
picted on this margent.” 

Mr. Nichols adds: “In the margin are sketched with 
a pen the arms and crest, and above them this motto— 


a” 


‘NON SANS DRoICT.’” } 





Statistics oF SHAKSPEARIAN LiTERATURE.— 
The following curious tabular view of the relative 
proportion of books connected with Shakspeare, 
published in each period of ten years, from 1591 
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to 1830 inclusive, is derived from a very interest- 
ing paper upon the subject by Mr. W. 5. Jevons, 
of Owen's College, Manchester, which appeared in 
the Atheneum of Saturday last : — 


Number of Shakspearian Books published in each Period of 
Ten Years from 1591 to 1830 inclusive. 
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1621—30 1 | 12 on | J ane 14 
1631—40 1] 6] .. 8 | .. | 20 
1641—50 ee oes ove ove ee 
1651—60 a see 1 5 
1661—70 s 3.'¢ 1 2 5 
1671—80 | 10 eo 1 14 
1681—90 1; ll 5 . 17 
1691—1700 7 7 4 18 
1701—10 1 7 6 1 1 16 
1711—20 2 4 8 wa 2 16 
1721—30 3 4 1 3 2 13 
1731—40 2 1 7 3 2 15 
1741—50 4 2 2 ae 10 18 
1751—60 2 12 8 1 17 19 
1761—70 9 4 6 1 21 41 
1771—80 7 33 8 ove 32 80 
1781—90 6 7 2 - 29 | 44 
1791—1800 7 20 3 1 49 80 
1801—10 14 25 2 1 82 74 
1811—20 7 87 1 2 84 81 
1821—30 14 10 1 44 69 








to measure the length and breadth of his skull, or 
or perhaps make an exhibition of it at the tercen- 
tenary. I, 


SHAKsPEARE Portraits (3S. v. 117.) —There 
are the following works on the portraits of Shak- 
speare, besides those by Boaden and by Wivell 
(not “ Wevill”) :— 

Merridew, John—“ A Catalogue of engraved Portraits 
of Persons connected with the County of Warwick.” 
Coventry. 4to. 1849. 

Collier, J. P.—* Dissertation on the imputed Portraits 
of Shakespeare.” London. 8vo. 1851. 

There is also Mr. Friswell’s new work, entitled 
Life Portraits of Shakspeare. B. A. 


THE SECOND SHAKSPEARE FOLIO, 1632. 


Nothing definite is known regarding the sources 
from which the new readings in the Shakspeare 
folio, 1632, were derived. The prevailing opinion, 


| so far as our researches show, is, that they are 


conjectural emendations of some now unknown 
editor. Ben Jonson has, in some instances, been 
guessed at. As an examination of the folio de- 
monstrates that some editorial revision and over- 
sight were exercised upon considerable portions 
of it, and as many of the changes introduced into 
it have been adopted into the subsequent reprints, 
it becomes a legitimate subject for curiosity, and 
a proper topic for having “ N. & Q.” about it. 
Let me, on the condition that Ben Jonson is 


| supervisor is abandoned, suggest John Milton; 


and in support of my hypothesis, lay down the 


| following statements and arguments : — Ist. Mil- 


Suaxspeare’s Eprraru (3"™ S. v. 179.) —I am | 


sorry to observe your correspondent, Mr. Pinker- 
Ton, speak of this as “ little better than doggrel,” 
though he afterwards qualifies the description. 
Still, I cannot think that he is aware of the cause 
of the lines being written, which is supposed to 
have been this. A little beyond Shakspeare’s 
tomb towards the east is a gothic doorway, now 
walled up. This once led, not to a vestry, but a 
charnel-house of considerable size, above ground, 
lighted, and ventilated by certain loop-holes, in 
which a large quantity of human bones was de- 
posited. This, in the progress of improvement or 
resturation (as they now call it), has been re- 
moved—I know not at what period; but when 
very young I have been, more than once, in the 
charnel-house, which appears to have been so far 
an object of terror to the poet that he wrote the 
lines now inscribed on his monument to prevent 
his bones being disturbed, and added to the heap. 
Such, at least, was the account given; and lucky 
was it for him, at any rate, that he left the direc- 





tion, or, in these times, some inquisitive craniolo- | 


gist or phrenologist would have had him up again 


ton was a diligent and admiring student of Shak- 
speare’s works—of which the proofs are, the 
special Shakspearianisms in his poems; his mak- 
ing both LZ’ Allegro and Ii Pensero find enjoyment 
from the “ stage”; his early inclination for the 
drama, as exhibited in Arcades and Comus, as 
well as in his design to compose a Tragedy on 
Adam's Fall, from which he was probably dissuaded 
by a perusal of the Adamus Exul of Grotius. 
This love for dramatic forms of composition re- 
mained with him like a “ ruling passion” to the 
last, as Samson Agonistes, published in 1671, 
shows plainly. The all-prevailing proof of this 
thesis 1s, however, the epitaph on Shakspeare, 
written in 1630, and prefixed in the place of 
honour to the Second Folio just after Ben Jon- 
son’s lines “‘ Upon the Effigies of my worthy 
Friend, the Author, Master William Shak- 
speare and his Works” on p. 7 of the book, 
counting the title. This poem — issued anony- 
mously, and only acknowledged in 1645 — could 
only have been written regarding the first folio, 
and as it was unpublished, the proprietors of 


| the folio must have got knowledge of it from 
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some private source. Our supposition is, that 
the lines were written in Milton's copy of the 
first folio, which while reading he had conjectur- 
ally revised, and that the publishers had asked 
him for permission to print the lines and use his 
emendations. This leads me to point — 

2nd. Milton was a fastidious and habitual cor- 
rector and annotator of the books he read. Of 
this, among other proofs, we may note his ela- 
borate emendations of Euripides, many of which 
secured the approval of Porson. 

3rd. The time of life at which Milton had ar- 
rived when the poem was written. He, a diligent 
student, was just at the age when such an exercise 
would be a “ labour of love.” Perhaps some other 
Shakspeare student and admirer of Milton may 
be able to clear up this matter further. 

I may further add that the poem in the same 
folio signed I. M. S., if certainly the work of John 
Milton, Student, would strengthen my hypothesis ; 
but I incline to consider these latter lines as the 
product of the author of Essayes of a Prentice in 
the Divine Art of Poesie, 1584; and if my guess 
were correct, it would add interest to y Ber 
praise of — 

“ Those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
That so did take Eliza and our J a Me 8.” 
Samvuet Nett. 
Moffatt, N. B. 


PASSAGE IN “CYMBELINE.” 
“ But alack 

You snatch some hence for little faults; that’s love 

To have them sin no more: you some permit 

To second ills with ills, each elder worse, 

And make them dread it, to the doer’s thrift.” 

Cymbeline, Act V. Sc. 1. Posth. 

Here the printer may have put in type trift, 
and then amended it, as he thought, by inserting 
h; but without insisting on the particular steps by 
which the mistake arose, the word trist will, I 
think, approve itself to all as that used by Shak- 
speare, for while its unusual form gives a reason 
for the unlearned printer's mistake, it clears up 
the only real obscurity in the passage. I am not 
indeed aware of its occurrence elsewhere as a sub- 
stantive, but it was used as an adjective, and the 
employment of a word as a part of speech other 
than that in which it was ordinarily used, was a 
licence commonly allowed in Elizabethan times. 
Moreover, trist would be the substantive form or 
root of an adjective twice used by Shakspeare. 
In the First Part of King Henry IV.—where, by 
the way, the printer mistook it for the commoner 
trustful—when Falstaff would reproach the prince 
for his mode of life, he speaks, not of the sor- 
rowful, or sorrowing, or tearful, but of the trist- 
ful queen, and so refers to her habitual and settled 
melancholy, which is so great that the mere sight 
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of her son, on his rare return to the palace, moves 
her to tears. In like manner, Hamlet, speaking 
of the settled sadness of the earth at his mother’s 
act, talks of, “ The tristful visage that, as against 
the doom, is thought-sick.” 

So is the sense here, while it may be also noted 
as to so Latinate a word, that Shakspeare is rather 
fond of occasionally introducing a word which 
will recal the hearer’s mind to the time and scene 
of the action. Posthumus is gazing on that which 
alone remains to him of Imogen, her handkerchief 
dyed in her blood, and he is full of remorse for 
her murder. In his self-accusings he extenuates 
her supposed fault, and his revenge seems to him 
a hideous unpardonable crime. Naturally desiring 
death, in his bitter despair he classes his own 
among the examples of a dnatiien as to the govern- 
ance of human affairs by the gods, which helps on 
his desire to leave life. “ You,” says he, “ for 
though we evilly do the ill, you overrule it for 
the victim's good, you for slight faults take some 
hence, and Imogen among them, and this in love, 
that they should sin no more. Other some who 
do ill (and among them myself) you permit to 
live, and withdrawing your love from them, this 
is their punishment, that to every one an inexor- 
able necessity arising from the first crime follows 
like an avenging fury, and compels them to add 
greater crime to greater crime continually, and 
while thus driven on they yet, before the com- 
mission of each crime, dread it, and after its com- 
mission suffer still more from the stings of remorse 
and from that overhanging dread which, while it 
fears them, goads them on, goads me on, to further 
ill to my lasting and abiding sorrow.” Such I 
take to be his thoughts — more at length ; 
and if it be asked how he had as yet added crime 
to crime, I answer that to his remorseful imagina- 
tion tortured by love of her he had lost, his first 
crime was doubt, his second, lending himself as an 
accomplice to tempt her, and facilitate his own 
dishonour, and his third her death. I would add, 
too, that though his reasoning is greatly pagan, 
inasmuch as, though not doubting a future state, 
he neither here nor elsewhere shows the possession 
of any sure hope or fear, but would jump the 
after enquiry, vaguely trusting to the mercy of 
the gods; yet the doctrine that ill produces ill, 
and generally a greater ill, is a favourite one with 
Shakspeare, and is, for instance, one of the keys of 
the whale story of Iago, Desdemona, and Othello. 

But to return to our passage ; the nominative to 
make is clearly “ye gods,” and as clearly the “them” 
are the “ some” who are permitted to live; but 
grammarians have been puzzled as to the change 
from the plural “them” to the singular doer of 
ill, and also of crimes to the singular “it,” even 


though the crimes had been previously subdivide 
into “ each elder worse.” But the whole construc- 
tion is most artfully subtle, and here, as Ben 
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Jonson said, Shakspeare struck the second heat 
upon the Muses’ anvil; turned the same and 
himself with it to write these living lines. The 
despair of Posthumus leads him to a general re- 
flection, which shows a passing bitterness against 
providence, afterwards atoned for by “ your blessed 
wills be done,” but his remorse is so great that he 
cannot continue in generalities; but when he 
comes to “ each elder worse,” the image of himself 
and of his own act, and the bloody handkerchief, all 
start forth in full and conscious mental and bodily 
view, and he cries, “ and makes them do it,” their, | 
my, last crime; and then — the handker- | 
chief to his lips and hiding his face in his hands, | 
aye to my sorrow — for ever. It is only such an 
outbreak that can redeem the scene from tame- 
ness, and Posthumus from the imputation of a | 
sullenness and mere dogged resolution to die, | 
which is foreign to his whole character. And it | 
is only such an outbreak of passion, and the ex- 
haustion consequent on it, that will allow of the 
despairing resignation of the subsequent lines. 

“ Each elder worse” has also been objected to, 
but most readers see and understand the fitness 
of the phrase, though they may find a difficulty in 
explaining it. To the bystander, each isolated 
act is indeed younger, the nearer it is to the pre- 
sent moment; but as in the history of human 
progress, the invention of the steam-engine is 
older than that of fire, so to Posthumus himself, 
who viewed his deeds as existent as much in 
thought as in action, and both as parts of himself, 
each after crime was but the growth and maturing 
of the once tender plant, or the enveloping ivy 
from the little seed. Brinstey Nicno.son. 








MORGANATIC AND EBENBURTIG. 


Both these words, though of considerable im- | 
portance at the present day, are so totally mis- 
represented or misunderstood, that some elucida- 
tion of their meaning may be acceptable, as both 
stand in some degree of relationship to one 
another. 

For Morganatic, the best, in fact the only solu- | 
tion, is found in the derivation of the word. When 
in the arid deserts of Arabia, the parched tra- 
veller is mocked by the optical illusions of run- 
ning streams and green meadows, these the Italians 
call Fata Morgana, the delusions of the Fée 
Morgana. Something thus delusive is a Mor- 
ganatic Marriage. For though it involves no | 
immorality, and has always the full sanction of 
the church, it is, as regards the wife and children, 
an illusion and a make-believe: they do not enjoy 
the rights of the husband, if a sovereign prince, 
nor take his title ; and it is only amongst sovereign 
a that the practice obtains. The children | 

fave only the rights of the mother, unless she is | 
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ebenbiirtig, or, as is expressed in the closing act of 
the Treaty of Vienna, 1815, d'une naissance égale 
avec les princes souverains, or those in succession 
to become so. 

It was, therefore, a prudent arrangement for 
princes who preferred the claims of natural af- 
fection to those of ambition, to form morganatic 
marriages, which should reconcile the duties of 
their station with their social wishes. In this 
manner, after the death of his first wife, the 
Princess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Frederic Wil- 
liam III., father of the present and previous king 
of Prussia, was pode | to follow the dictates of 
his affection for the Countess of Liegnitz, who 


| was received by all his family as a true wife, and 


still continues to enjoy their respect. In a similar 
manner, the last King of Denmark associated to 
himself and ennobled the Countess Danner ; nor 
would, in our country, the union of the late 
Duke of Sussex with the Duchess of Inverness 
be dissimilar. The social position of all these 
families was affected in no disreputable manner 
by such a connection, but they could not attain 
the full rights of marriage, or the civil state of 
their husbands, because they were not ebenbiirtig 
or de naissance égale. 

In the Golden Bull of the Empire, promulgated 
in the fourteenth century, legitimacy is expressly 
demanded as an imperative condition to any 
sovereignty ; and it is of no consequence how long 
or how distant that stain may have blemished a 
family. Our ducal houses of Grafton and St. 
Albans have every right of their high rank, but in 
their royal quarterings the bar sinister is in- 
delible. 

This would entirely preclude their ebenbiirtig- 
keit with our own or any other reigning house ; 
nor is this question without bearing on the present 


| political discussion of the succession to the duke- 


doms of Schleswig and Holstein. In lineal suc- 


| cession there is no doubt but that the elder Duke 


of Augustenburg has a prior claim, but his 
marriage with the Countess Danskiold-Samsée, 
a family which has its origin in an illegitimate 
scion of a Danish king, is as much unebenbiirtig as 
the families of the ducal houses of Grafton or St. 
Albans ; and her son, therefore, the present claim- 
ant, the younger Duke of Augustenberg, now at 
Kiel, is entirely precluded, being, like his mother, 
unebenbiirtig, and more especially whilst his father, 
who has been bought off by the Danish Crown, 
is still alive. 

I may be here allowed to state that, when in alet- 
ter published in the Zimes on Feb. 29, I confirmed 
this fact by an exact translation from Wegener's 
Actenmiissige Zusammenstellung (a documentary 
collection of acts in the history of Denmark), I 
was contradicted the following morning in a letter 
signed “ Hamlet,” ascribing to me an idea of the 
illegitimacy of the Countess Danskiold-Samsie, 
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which I am astonished neither the writer nor the 
editor did not perceive was entirely beside the 


issue I had raised. The ladies of the family of | 


Danskiold-Samsiée, like those of our own ducal 
families abovenamed, are undoubtedly fully pre- 
sentable both at the Danish and every other 
Court; but the question is, are they not unedben- 
biirtig ? evinced by their not having the haut pas, 
and being refused the entrance by the grand 
portal of the palace. Hamlet may, like his name- 
sake, be willing “ to take the Ghost’s word for a 
thousand pounds,” but he must excuse me if I am 
not equally credulous, and decline to admit the 
mere tpse dizit of a sub umbra controversialist. 
Wouu1aM Bett, Phil. Dr. 
4, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent. 


NORFOLK FOLK LORE. 


I send you a few little bits of “ folk lore, 
w at S » an out-of-the-way corner on the 
orfolk coast, to be added— should you think 
them worth the honour — to the collection already 
safely stowed away in“ N. & Q.” As the super- 
stitions to be found in any particular district 
always take their tone to a great degree from the 
character of the scenery and — about, and 
can only be properly understood when considered 
in connection with them, I may as well begin by say- 
ing that the parish consists of two distinct villages 
and populations—Upper and Lower S The 
former is a pretty, clean-looking, agricultural 
place, with a magnificent old church, and tiled 
cottages of blue shingle. 
rough heathy hills, with thick woods above, and 
open sea below. Lower S—— is a mile and 


, 


” picked 








a half off in a valley between what were once two | 


igh round sand hills, which the sea has broken 

away, and changed into abrupt cliffs. It con- 
tains a church-chapel, till lately a boat-house; 
fair specimens of probably every filthy smell in 


the county; and for inhabitants a remarkably | 


handsome set of fishermen, who marry, almost 
before they have done growing, girls of their own 
village (a wedding with an outsider is a very rare 
event), and rear rough and ready families in a 
state of chronic starvation. They are insolently 
independent, and in their own calling fearless 
enough ; but in Lower S there is hardly a 





man to be found who would at any price venture | 


half a mile inland alone in the dark. The coast 
is dangerous, and drowning almost the commonest 
shape in which death visits the village. It would 
not, I believe, be hard to find women who have 
lost fathers and husbands, and sons and grandsons, 
perhaps, in the same way, one after another. And 
the old widows will sit and rock themselves back- 
wards and forwards in their chairs, while their 
#on’s wives rush wildly on to the cliffs, and strain 


It stands at the foot of | 


] 

| their eyes out to sea, as the wind is getting up, 
when the boats are out. It is no wonder that 
when the minds of all are an haunted 
| with the one great fear, stories get about that, 

| for such as can read them, there is many a warn- 

ing of the coming of the dreaded storms. 

A little way out to sea there is a spot, they say, 
| just opposite a particular cliff, where the captain of 
| some old ship was drowned, and there more than 
| once fishermen have heard sounds like a human 

voice coming up from the water: whichever wa 
| they pull, the voice is in the other direction, ti 
at last, on a sudden, it changes, and comes just 
beneath their boat like the last wild cry of a man 
sinking hopelessly. Then, if they are wise, they 
settle down to their oars, and row for life to 
shore ; for life it is—for they are lucky if they 
reach home in time to escape the squall which is 
sure to follow. 

On the boundary of the parish, at a gap in the 
cliffs, if the story an old man gravely told me be 
true, is a place where a hundred years ago twelve 
drowned sailors, who were washed up after a 
great gale, were thrown one on the top of another 
| into a ditch without Christian burial, and covered 

with a heap of stones; and still, if anyone is bold 
| enough to venture there by night in bad weather, 
he may distinctly hear an ill-omened sound, which 
my old friend illustrated by taking a handful of 
shingle, and dropping them slowly one by one on 
to a big stone. 

I asked him whether he had ever heard it 
himself. “No,” he said; but once, a long time 
ago, when he was a boy, he remembered coming 
along the road a quarter of a mile off, and he 
thought (but he could not be quite sure) that he 
saw a light there! 

The old women are apt to feel uncomfortable if 
a cat should begin to play with their gowns or 
aprons, for that is a sign of a gale. But perhaps 
the most respectable of all the premonitors of 
storm is the huge dog “ Shock ” (Shock, not Shuck 
with us), who comes out of the sea, and runs 
along “ Shock’s Lane,” and up on to some bills, 
after which his course is uncertain. His anatomy 
generally is somewhat anomalous, for he is “ head- 
less,” but has “great saucer eyes.” The poor fel- 
low seems conscious of some deformity, for he has 
been met with a “ white handkercher ” tied over 
the place where his head should be. 

The “ shrieking woman” is another, and one of 
the worst. When she is heard, bad times are com- 
ing indeed. She had been silent for a long time 
till last Christmas, when she threw several good 
people in Upper S into great alarm with un- 
usually hideous yellings. As, however, a large 
party of young people were coming home from 








| a ball that night in the direction, and at the time 
| that the ominous sounds were heard, “cheering 
| the way” with choruses rather more hearty than 
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melodious, it seems just possible that in this in- 
stance there may have been some slight mistake ; 
especially as the storm, which, according to pre- 
cedent, should have followed the old hag’s shrieks, 
did not come. Poor nervous wives as they sit 
anxiously at home mending the nets, hear their 
husband's voices talking or shouting above the 
wild noise of the wind, though their boats may be 
miles away at sea. 
Only a very few years ago, the old clergyman, 
who for a great many years had been vicar of the 
arish, as he was walking home one Sunday even- 
ing after service at Lower S chapel, fell down 
in the middle of the road, and was taken up dead. 
His congregation, who not an hour before had 
seen him apparently in his usual health, could not 
fail, in their own way, to be much impressed by 





the awful suddenness of the good old gentleman’s | 


death ; and there was no lack of ready believers 
when, a little while afterwards, a boy driving a 
fish-cart came into the village in a state of wild 
alarm, declaring positively that he passed him sitting 
silent and motionless, leaning forward on his stick 
on the heap of stones beside the road where first 
they laid him, 

Faith in the power of the Evil Eye, and the effli- 
cacy of the old plan of securing exemption from its 
hurtful influences by “blooding the witch,” is 
still common in § ,and I could quote in- 
stances of very recent occurrence. 

The superstition that it is unlucky to interfere 
with ron anaer nests is so universal, that I should 
not allude to it here except to add, that in Upper 
S they explain it by saying that when the 
birds gather, as they do in thousands, before they 
leave us for the year, and sit in long rows along 
the leads of the church, they are settling who is to 
die before they come again. 

I heard a quaint prescription in S—— the other 
day, earnestly recommended by an old woman to 
a young lady suffering from a weakness in one of 
her ankles — viz. some “grey dodmen” (hobby 
snails) off the church walls, prepared in a parti- 
cular way (I think boiled in a brass pot), and 
smashed into a salve. 

While on the subject I may mention a remedy 
for ague, which was told me last year by a far- 
mer’s wife not far from Aylesbury, which I do not 
remember having ever heard elsewhere. It was to 
take a black kettle, and draw a line on it with a 
piece of chalk, and put it on the fire. As the line 
becomes black like the rest of the kettle, the ague 
should disappear. “ But lor, Sir!” as my good in- 
formant said at the end of her explanation, “I 
don’t know as that do doany good.” I have heard 
of the people in Pinner, near Harrow, curing the 
ague by getting up at twelve in the night, and 
going out in their night-gowns to cut a stick from 

a thorn bush. It does not sound comfortable in a 
clay country. 














Anyone who has read anything of the witch 
trials, conducted by Matthew Hopkins in the 
seventeenth century, will remember that one very 
common charge on which many poor creatures 
were executed, was the possession of “imps,” 
shaped usually like some of the lower animals, 
which were said to be in constant attendance upon 
them, and to urge them on to iniquities of all 
sorts. The belief appears generally to have died 
out at the “witch-finder-general’s” death; but 
the following story, given as nearly as I can recol- 
lect in the words in which I received it direct from 
the clergyman to whom it was originally told, 
seems to show that remnants of that, as well as 
almost every other superstition, still linger among 
us at S Some years ago, Joe Smith, a 
parishioner, who had once been very regular in 
his attendance at church, was asked how it was 
that of late he had never been there? “It’s no 
use my coming, Sir,” he said; “I’m in bad hands! 
I'm in bad hands! I had a filly, and she hanged 
herself, and my pigs take to foaming at the 
mouth!” 

Some little time before, he had been to do some 
harvest work for an old woman occupying a small 
farm in the next parish. The wheat was nearly 
all, carried, and he and the old lady’s son were 
waiting on the top of the rick for the next waggon- 
load, when Joe happening to look towards his 
companion, who was lying down half asleep on 
his back with his arms spread out, and his eyes 
shut, saw a large toad crawling quietly along his 
chest towards his open mouth. He called out to 
him, and he jumped up and shook the beast off, 
and Joe stuck his fork into the poor thing, and 
“hulled him away.” Before long the toad made 
his appearance again, and, this time with his “in- 
nards hanging out,” made his way straight towards 
the same man. Feeling somewhat uncomfortable 
at this, the two took it into the wash-house, and 
threw it into the fire under the boiler; but the 
old lady rescued it, and, scolding them for their 
cruelty, “ pitched it into the horsepond.” 

One might have supposed that this would have 
been enough for it; but, no! Soon they saw it 
again, torn with the fork, blackened with the fire 
and mud from the pond, coming straight up to 
them for the third time. 

The explanation given was, that the seeming 
toad was in reality the “imp” of the old woman, 
who died shortly afterwards I believe; and that, 
knowing her death to be near, it was leaving her, 
and attaching itself to her son and heir. 

Whether by his conduct Joe had incurred the 
displeasure of the “imp,” or why it was, I cannot 
tell, but ever after that he had been an unlucky 
fellow, and the conviction that he was in “bad 
hands” had so completely taken possession of him, 
that he believed it quite useless to go to church 
like any ordinary Christian. 
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Hymns sy tHe Duke or Roxsurcu. — Some 
time ago I fell in with a very nice copy of a book 
entitled, Hymns and Spiritual Songs on Several 
Subjects, to which is added the Marriage Supper of 
the Lamb, a Poem, 8vo, pp. 144. Edin., printed 
by H. Galbraith, and sold by W. Gray, and by 
Jobn Hoy, at Gattonside, 1777. Lettered on the 
back “ Hymns, &c., by the Duke of Roxburgh,” 
the authority for which being, apparently, the 
original blue paper cover of the book, whereon is 
written, “ Spiritual Hymns, by his Grace the 
Duke of Roxburgh,” preserved in the volume. 

The book has a preface, in which it is expressly 

stated that — 
“ the author is a man of low estate, and lives in a lonely 
village, where he labours for his own and family’s bread, 
that he may not be chargeable to any man. Another 
branch of his employment, he says, is to water and feed 
a little flock of Christians, who have called him to take 
the oversight of them, at whose desire these Hymns have 
made their appearance.” 

There is certainly nothing here to warrant the 
ascription of these spiritual songs to the duke, or 
to entitle them to figure in the Cat. of Royal and 
Noble Authors. The book in its blue-paper-cover 
state, has passed through the hands of George 
Chalmers, who marks it No. 685 in his missing 
Bibliographia Scotica Poetica; and there is little 
doubt that Dr. Bliss is chargeable with the bind- 
ing and lettering ; yet neither of these book-men 
note the manifest absurdity, in the face of the 
— of fathering the volume upon the duke. 

fy own opinion is that the real author is the 
John Hoy of the imprint. A person of this name 
and locality, called the younger, was the author of 
a posthumous volume of poems, printed in 1781, 
but he died early, and could not have been a man 
of the matured responsibilities of my subject, 
whom I shall designate the elder; nor is there the 
slightest allusion in the junior’s book to the father, 
beyond the fact that he calls himself the son of a 
small farmer, which the author of the spiritual 
songs was. Finally, from the old man’s outp> 
tion of himself, we may infer that he was the pa- 
triarch of the village of Gattonside, and a type of 
the old covenanting layman, so well drawn by 
Burns in his Cottar’s Saturday Night. A. G. 


Anonymous Contrisutions to “N. & Q.”"— 
Mr. Cobden, a gladiator daring the dangers of the 
arena in defence of another's political integrity, 
has compelled the editor of The Times to lay aside 
the garb of “airy nothing,” and to assume, like 
other folk, “a local habitation and a name.” 
Though the struggle has been unseemly in the 
extreme, though the scheme proposed by that 
gentleman has been condemned by the fourth 


estate of the realm, and though it would, if carried 
out, inevitably destroy the freedom and beneficial 
influence of the English press, it may yet lead to 
some suggestions with regard to the anonymous 





nature of many contributions to “ N. & Q.,” and 
other publications purely literary. 
would be read with greater avidity if it were 
known that a Macaulay or a Jeffreys had penned 
it. In a similar manner the value of this work 
would, I submit, be increased a hundred fold if 
all subscribed their names to their communica- 
tions. It is only after an experience of the usual 
justness of a writer's deductions that any weight 
can be attached to a Suem, a HerMENTRUDE, or a 
F.C. H. Nor would the same attention be paid 
to the ideas or suggestions of a Prorrssor De 
Moraeay, a Lorp Lytretton, or a HALuiwe t, if 
the authorship of their articles remained a secret. 
Wrwne E. Baxter. 


Herarps’ Visirations.—Permit me to remark 
in your columns, that it would be a very great 
convenience to genealogists and historical in- 
quirers if some one would compile an index to the 
printed Heralds’ Visitations and County Histories 
similar to Mr. Sims's valuable Index to the He- 
ralds’ Visitations in the British Museum. 

A GENEALOGIST. 


Visaxu THE Prototyre or THE MERMAID. — 
The prototype of the fabulous mermaid exists in 
the Fish Incarnation of Vishnu, the second person 
of the Hindoo Triad. Vishnu therein is repre- 
sented as a comely youth; his hair falling upon 
his shoulders in curling locks, holding in his right 
hand a chukram or wheel by a handle fastened to 
it. In his left he holds a conch shell having 
many well-defined convolutes. If the spokes are 
taken from the wheel, we have the circular look- 
ing-glass of the mermaid ; and little fancy is re- 

uired to change the convolutes of the shell in 
the left hand into the teeth of acomb. The upper 
part of the god is that of a man, the lower being 
that of a fish. This Incarnation of Vishnu is iden- 
tical with the Chaldee fish god Anu, and in both 
the memory of Nu or Noah is preserved. Vishnu 
is sometimes represented floating in a shell . = 


Crarces.— Perhaps the enclosed letter of a 
staunch cavalier may interest the readers of 
“N.&Q.” Who the writer is, that his autograph 
consists of his surname only, I cannot say. Burke's 
Extinct Baronetage giving a baronet only, of the 
name of Clarges, as flourishing during those un- 
happy times. The volume in which I met with 
it (Harl. MS. 6804), contains many papers of 
interest relating to the Great Rebellion. Amongst 
others, a list of such as were known to be well 
affected to the “ Kinge’s Majesty within the City 
of Gloucester.” 
ie ffor M. Walker, Secretary of the Cunsell of warre, 
these : — 

“ St,—1 know you have so much imployment you can 
not thinke of every perticuler to answeare all’s expecta- 
tion, and that diligence to put you in minde much ad- 
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vances any bussines, w** makes mee trouble you w* the 
importunity of my boy to intreate that you would be 
pleased to obleige God Allmighty, your servant, and a 
thousand poore Lazares w* your zeale in this bussines 
will certainely doe, The last troublesome letter you saw 
of myne bas all our wants in it except a Chirurgien, 
which some course must speedily obteine; for we want 
much his assistance, and bury more toes and fingers then 
wee doe men. I am now, by a subtle Philosophy, be- 
come a Dr of Phisick, two Apothecaries, three overseers, 
and twelve attendance; and I'll assure you this service 
is as dangerous (though not so honerable) as the leadinge 
on of Infants perdues. I hope this will be enough to 
intreate you to let this day ende all our necessities: for I 
am so great a Zelot in this cause, that I beginne to thinke 
myselfe in a better condition to serve these poore misers 
heere then the Gallantry at Court; and from this pursuit 
neither the ringeinge of bells yesterday, the bonfires, or 
the joy of the Kinge, and blessed intertainment of my 
Royall mistris, could tempt mee. And to adde to this 
miracle, I never had a better constitution of health, w= 
I am very proude to preserve, to serve the Kinge and 
live to acknowledge how much you have ingaged 
“ Y* Servant, 
“ CLARGES.” 
Joun SLEIGH. 
Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


Tuomas Apam, alias We.nowse. — On an an- 
cient stone slab in the beautiful but neglected 
church of Langham, co. Rutland, is an inscription 
now being fast obliterated by the feet of “the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet,” and I am desir- 
ous of storing it up in the sanctum of “N, & Q.,” 
as it is curious and fast approaching ilegibility. 
In fact many persons have in vain tried to deci- 
pher it : — 

(In extenso.) 

“Hic jacet Thomas Adam alias Welhowse Senior et 
Helena uxor ejus mercator de Stapell Calesie, anno domini 
m°cccelxxxiii, obiit xxvii die mensis Aprilis. Thomas 
Adam junior, filius ante vocati, etiam mercator Stapell 
de Calesie anno domini Mcccccxxxii, quarum propicietur 
Deus.” Amen, 

Puiusr Auprey AuDLEY. 


Queries. 


“Ap EuxpEM"” Hoops.— Much has been in- 
serted in “ N. & Q.” on the subject of University 
hoods and degrees; and, probably, my question 
has been anticipated, although I cannot find a 
reply to it. The query is— Has a M.A. of Cam- 
bridge or Dublin any right to wear the: Oxford 
M.A. hood, merely because admitted ad eundem 
gradum? This is a thing never done by Cantabs, 
who, with perfect justice, are as proud of their 
University as Oxonians of theirs ; but it is com- 
monly done by Dublin men, who, after taking an 
ad eundem degree, without scruple discard the 
blue hood for good and for aye. Is this right ? 
I believe not. Juxta Turrim. 


Arms wantep. — On an old figured tray made 


of papier machée, or other composition, in my | 








pout are the following arms: Vert, two bil- 
ets raguled and trunked placed saltirewise, the 
dexter surmounted of the sinister, or. Crest: An 
arm embowed, in armour, holding an arrow. This 
is placed on a helmet reversed, or turned the 
contrary way to which it is usually represented. 

The nearest resemblance to this bearing that I 
have met with is for the name of Shurstab, “a 
Dutch coat,” says Gwillim. The one I have given 
above is probably a foreign one also. Can any 
one inform me to what family it pertains ? 


Sim Witt1am Beresrorp. — I enclose an ac- 
count of an old portrait in the possession of a 
friend. The date is quite irreconcilable with the 
date of any English portrait, and the English 
style, “Sir William,” is equally irreconcilable 
with a painting of the alleged age. I shall 
be glad if any of your readers can suggest who 
the Sir William Beresford was to whom the 
picture is assigned. Probably he was some Der- 
byshire man of the fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
tury, well known to the local historians of that 


county :— 
DESCRIPTION OF A HALF-LENGTI PORTRAIT OF SIR 
WILLIAM BERESFORD, KNIGHT, 1345.* 


The picture is painted on a panel of oak very roughly 
dressed, thin at the edges, and with two longitudinal 
cracks, as if com of three boards like some of the 
early Flemish pictures. On this uneven back surface, the 
following inscription occurs in large old lettering, “Sir 
W™ Beresford, Knt.;” and below is written in the hand 
of the last century, “Pinxt. 1345.” On the frame the 
name and date are repeated, showing the anxiety of the 
former owners to preserve what is now scaling off from 
the face of the picture, viz. the artist’s date of execution. 
In the left-hand corner of the front of the picture occur 
these letters and figures “AO 13 5.” The third figure 
“4” has disappeared altogether. In the right-hand cor- 
ner is painted “AZTATIS 75.” Were it not for the 
rather heavy outline there would be difficulty in making 
out the exact shape of Sir Wm.’s cap from the black back- 
ground. Though this cap bears some resemblance to those 
worn in Edw. VIth’s reign, yet caps of many shapes were 
worn in Edw. IlIrd’s time with a single feather upright 
in front of the bonnet. The face of Sir Wm. is tolerably 
limned, and he looks out upon you stern and resolute. 
The eyes have life and character, though they appear too 
small. The flesh-colour of the cheeks is well preserved, 
and the nose is nicely proportioned, and in good relief. 
Immediately beneath it falls a noble brown moustache, 


| twisted in on each side to show the smallest bit of mouth. 


The beard is heavy, and long enough to cover the whole 
chest ; it falls naturally, and divides near the end into two 
thick points. Sir Wm. wears a black sable-trimmed gar- 
ment, the fur wide on the shoulders, narrowing in its 
descent in front like a lady’s boa. In Edw. IlIrd’s rei 

we are told that furs of ermine and lettice were strictly 
forbidden to any but the royal family, though nobles pos- 
sessing a thousand pounds per annum might sport them. 
Peeping from under the right whisker, and resting flat 
upon the shoulder fur, is a fragment of lace with a tassel. 
A tight-fitting black sleeve covers the left arm, and the 
wrist is encircled with lace of the same pattern as the 





[* Surely it is 1545.—Ep. “ N, & Q.”] 
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collar, quilled. The right hand grasps a pair of gloves, 
evidently intended for strong buckskin; they have two 
tags, and one glove has a button on it covered with 
leather. Varnish has been sparingly used on the picture, 
and the blistering appears to have been caused by the 
shrinking of the fibre of the wood. The hands are fairly 
painted, but display no rings upon the fingers. 
W. B. 


Campotonco'’s “ Liruotexicon.” —I have in 
my possession a curious book, published in Naples 
in the year 1782, called Litholericon. It consists 
principally of inscriptions, containing unusual 
words collected from brasses and marbles in vari- 
ous parts of Italy. The author, Emmanuel Cam- 
polongo, gives a not very intelligible account in 
a long preface of the manner in which the manu- 
script copies of these inscriptions came into his 
hands. Much mention is made in the preface, 
and in several inscriptions, of a sect called Adei, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


] 


about whom I should be glad to receive more | 


particular information. The following is the ac- 
count the author gives of them : — 

“ Adei, secta quedam Deos eliminans, archaica, et 
usque perdurans seculis posterioribus, fundata superbiz, 
ire, luxurieque basi; per totum terrarum orbem dis- 


seminata, disjunctaque sic, ut nulla Magistratus vi cohi- | 


beri posset ; diabolica quaquaversum ; de qua altum ferme 
silentium apud Scriptores, quoniam unusquisque metuebat 
gratis sibi malum accersere; nisi quod de ea Czxlius 
Rodiginus meminit. Facciosus Adeus citatus cum Deista 
ante ferum diabolum, cedere Caino Adeatum, furore cor- 
reptus dedit alapam diabolo’ Deistaque.—Celius Rodigi- 
nus, Libro Geomantia, cum Ritterhusio.” 


From many equally strange inscriptions re- 
lating to this sect [ transcribe the following : — 


“ Icilius, Adeus, Asinio, Dedit, Alapam, Vesuvino. | 


Ut, Dedidicerit, Adeis, Dare, Ala- 
Conjuge. 


Adeo. Manigravein. 
pas. Asinius, Calcibus, Asini. Dignus. A. 
Amissa, Gementis.” 

I shall be obliged for any information respecting 
these Adei, and the authority of the Litholexicon 
of Emmanuel Campolongo.* 

B. L. 


Colchester. 


Joun DanreL, AND OTHER EARLY PLAYERS. — 





(3*¢ S. V. Mar. 19, 64. 


Dicsy Pepicres. — We are informed by An- 
thony Wood, in his Life of Sir Kenelm Digby, that 
a book was compiled by order of the latter, con- 
taining a history of the Digby family. It seems 
that the Tower, and all other similar depositories 
in London, were diligently searched for record 
evidence as to this illustrious family ; and that the 
volume contained drawings of all the then existing 
sepulchral monuments of that race, and especially 
the then recently erected tomb of Venetia Digby, 
wife of Sir Kenelm. Where is this book now ?* 

A Lorp or a Manor, 


“Tue Greaner,” etc.—In January, 1821, a 
weekly periodical, entitled The Gleaner, or, Lady's 
and Gentleman's Magazine, was started in Dublin ; 
and I have a copy of the first number. Can you 
tell me whether any other numbers appeared ? 

ABBBA. 


Famity or Gooprica.—The inquirer wants the 
history and pedigree of a family of this name. 
Any information will be a favour. He under- 
stands that the English locality of the head of the 
family was at one time at Lympton, near Exeter ; 
but they had a connexion, mercantile and other, 
with America, at New York and in Virginia; and 
at the Revolution, took the Royalist side. There, 
and in England, they were much connected in 
business, and by marriage, with the family of 
Shedden. About fifty years ago, there appear to 
have been five or six brothers Goodriches. John, 
believed the eldest, lived at Everglyn, near Caer- 
philly, Glamorganshire. His eldest son was Wil- 
liam, of Gloucestershire ; his youngest the Rev. 
Barlet, Vicar of Great Saling, Essex. William 
of Gloucestershire had several sons and daughters. 
The sons, as far as known, William (sed gu.); 
James; the Rev. Octavius, Vicar of Hampton, 
near Leominster; and Arthur. The family Vived 
lately, if not now, in Gloucestershire, at Matson 


| House, and at Maisemore Court, both near Glou- 


Between the years 1619 and 1633, various pay- | 


ments were made by the corporation of this town 
to the leaders and managers of several companies 
of players visiting the place. The following 
names occur in these entries: Ellis Gest, or 
Guest; Thomas Swinnerton; Arthuret Grimes; 

















John Daniel; —— Terry; Slater ; 
Townsend; ——— Knight; —— Kite; 
Moore ; Dishley ; and Perrie. A few 


of them are mentioned in Mr. J. P. Collier's An- 
nals of the Stage. I shall feel grateful for an 


| rich, already mentioned. 


early communication of any additional particulars | 


respecting any of them. WituraM Ketry. 


Leicester. 


* Fora short account of Emmanuel Campolongo, and 
a list of his works, consult the Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale, viii. 415.—Ep. } 





cester. Of the five or six brothers mentioned, 
another, Bartlet, once lived at Lutwich Hall, 
Salop ; and had a house in Queen Square, London. 
He removed from Lutwich to Saling Grove, Es- 
sex. He had eight daughters; one of whom, 
Margaret, married her cousin Bridger Goodrich, 
of Lenborough, Bucks, son of another of the five 
or six brothers; and another of the daughters 
married another cousin, the Rev. Bartlet Good- 
Bartlet Goodrich, of 
Saling Grove, was certainly one of the family, 
who had had a connexion with America. His 
wife was Mary Wilson, believed of New York. 


[* Mr. Evelyn Philip Shirley, in his Noble and Gentle 
| Men of England, 1859, p. 72, states, that an account of the 
| famous Digby pedigree, compiled by order of Sir Kenelm 
in 1634, at the expense, it is said, of 12002, may be found 
in Pennant’s Journey from Chester to London, 8vo, 1811, 
p. 441.) 
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Information, sent either through “N. & Q.,” or 


under cover addressed “* Box, No. 62, Post Office, 
Derby,” will, as said, be a favour. M. A. J. 
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Ricaarp Smitra.—Born at Bramham, York- 
shire, in 1626 ; died there in 1688. A MS. journal 
says that he “was educated for the gown, but y* 
troubles in England at that time prevented his 


Asr. Hamitton. — In the Cathedral of Upsal, | proceeding.” Is his name upon the records of an 


in Sweden, lies buried (in the same grave as 
Laurentius Petri Nericius, the first Protestant 
archbishop of Upsal), Archibald Hamilton, Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, who died at Upsal, 1650. Can 
anyone give me any information as to this Irish- 
man’s doings in Sweden ? When did he a ey 
5. S. M. 


Herarpvic Query.—A. belongs to a family who 
have never been armigeri, and obtains for himself 
a grant of arms. He dies without issue. Have 
A.’s brothers, or other relatives, any claim what- 
ever to bear the arms granted to A. ? 

It appears to me they can have no such right, 
but I should wish to have my opinion sanctioned 
by the authority of “N. & Q.” 


Rev. James Kennepy. —In the year 1818, the 
Rev. James Kennedy, A.B., published a 12mo 
pamphlet, entitled — 

“ Lachryme Academicx; comprising Stanzas in Eng- 
lish and Greek, addressed to the Memory of the Princess 
Charlotte.” Dublin, pp. 34. 

The author, I think, is dead; and I wish to 
know where I may find any particulars respect- 
ing him. ABHBA. 


Witwiam Litiineton Lewis, of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, became B.A. June 26, 1764. He 
occurs, in 1765, as first usher of Repton Grammar 
School, Derbyshire. He published, by subscrip- 
tion, the Thebaid of Statius, translated into 
English verse, Oxford, 2 vols. 8vo, 1767. It is 
dedicated to Henry, Duke of Beaufort; and, 
amongst the subscribers, are many inhabitants of 
Gloucestersbire and the adjoining counties. A 
second and improved edition of the work ap- 
peared at Oxford in 1773. This translation is 
comprised in the poetical collections of Anderson 
and Chalmers. More about the translator is 
desired. Ss. X. RB. 


JosePu Massie, a celebrated political writer, 
who died Nov. 1, 1784, is mentioned in M‘Cul- 
loch’s Literature of Political Economy, 251, 330, 
331. It is observable that Watt calls him John. 
He is also called John in the published Catalogue 
of the Printed Books in the British Museum. In 
the Bodleian Catalogue he appears as J. Massie. 
I suppose that, like too many of the authors of the 
present day, he gave only the initials of his Chris- 
tian name on the titles of his books. i a. 


Resvus wantep.—I should feel obliged to any 
correspondent who may be able to give me a 
description of any rebus, or punning motto, borne 
for the name of Ford. CaRILForD. 

Town. 








of the Inns of Court? Does the word “gown 


apply to all of the three learned professions ? 
Sr. T. 


Sr. Jonn Crimacuvus.—I have a copy of the 
Climaz of this father (the great work from which 
he derived his surname) in Latin, which very 
closely resembles the Paris edition of 1511, de- 
scribed by Panzer (vol. x. p. 6, art. 469), a copy 
of which is in the British Museum, 

Mine differs from that edition in the following 
particulars : — 

1. It bears no imprint of place or date. 

2. Each folio is numbered. 

3. The type is somewhat neater, and the initial 
letters more ornamental. 

4. The title is simply “Doctor spialis cly- 
macus.” 

5. The printer’s mark is that of Denis Roche, 
who flourished in Paris, 1501-1516. 

My copy was formerly in the Library of the 
late Mr. Peter Hardy, F.R.S., a distinguished 
actuary, and a very excellent and learned man. 
I do not find Roche’s edition mentioned either 
in Panzer, or in the prefatory Remarks to the 
Reprint of the Climax in Migne’s Patrologie 
Cursus Completus, Series Greca, vol. lxxxviii. 
This famous work of St. John of Mount Sinai 
was translated into English for the first time as 
recently as 1857, by a priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church, whose name escapes me at this 
moment.* An account of the saint is given in 
Alban Butler, under March 30. 

Possibly your learned correspondent Canon 
Datrton, who takes so much interest in the labours 
of Ximenes, may be able to contribute some bib- 
liographical notes of this Treatise — the popularity 
of which on the continent, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, was no doubt due to that car- 
dinal’s reprint of it. 

Jos J. B. Worxkarp. 


Sone: “Is rr to try me?”—Can any of your 
correspondents tell me where to find the words of 
a song (said to have been sung by the late Ed- 
mund Kean), of which the first verse is as fol- 
lows : — 

“Ts it to try me 
That you thus fly me? — 
Can you deny me 
Day after day?’ 


, 


F. F. C. 





{* The Holy Ladder of Perfection, by which we may 
Ascend to Heaven. Translated from the Greek by Father 
Robert, Mount St. Bernard’s Abbey. Lond. 1858, 18mo. 
—Eb. ]} 
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Sornocres.—Who are authors of 1. Gdipus 
Tyrannus, literally translated by a Graduate, 
Dublin, 1840, 12mo? 2. Gdi Tyrannus of 
Sophocles, literally translated, London, Bell, 
1847? 3. Sophocles, Greek and Latin, cum 
Scholiis. Cantab. J. Field, small 8vo, 1665. Re- 
rinted 1668, 9, 73. Whois the author of this 
atin version ? - & 


Tueocritus. — 1. Theocritus. Six Eclogues 
translated by E.D. Oxford, 1588.—2. Theocriti 
quedam selectiora Eidyllia, Greek and Latin, by 
David Whiteford, London, 4to, 1659. Is the 
14th idyllof Theocritus, “ The Syracusan Gossips,” 
included in these Latin and English translations ? 
Is anything known of the translators ? R. L 


Wits at Luanparr.—Can any of your readers 
inform me of the fate of the earlier portion of the 
wills that have been proved at Llandaff? The 
existing documents, preserved in that diminutive 
city do not go back so far as 1700; and a tradi- 
tion reports that the more ancient records were 
destroyed by fire. If any of your correspondents 
ean enlighten me on this subject, or can inform 
me whether the wills in question have been trans- 
ferred to any other diocese, they will much oblige 

ANTIQUITAS. 


Queries with Answers. 


Mitton’s “mere A. S. anp Rurserrorp” 
(3 S. v. 118.)—In your editorial reply to the 
above query, you affirm that “ A. S.” denotes 
Dr. Adam Steuart; but I believe that this is a 
mistake, and that the right name is indicated by 
Dr. Irving in his Lives of Scotish Writers, Edinb. 
1839 : — 

“ Warton remarks of A.S. that ‘ his name was never 
known,’ But we learn from Corbet’s vituperative Epistle 
that his name was Alexander Semple. (Epistle Con- 
gratulatory of Lysimachus Nicanor, p. 69, edit. Oxford, 
1684, ‘to. Among other works, he published a Ballad 
called The Bishop's Bridles.” —Vol. ii. p. 123. 

Err10nnacu. 

[The Rev. H. J. Todd (Poetical Works of John Milton, 
vii. 94, edit. 1809), after quoting Warton’s note, remarks 
that “ The name of A. S. was well known, and a doughty 
champion he appears to have been in the polemics of 
that time: witness his effusions, entitled ‘ Zerubbabel to 
Sanballat and Tobiah: or, The first part of the Duply to 
M. 8. alias Two Brethren, by Adam Steuart, &c. Imprim. 
Mar. 17, 1644,’ 4to. Again, ‘ The second part of the 
Duply to M. S. alias Two Brethren. With a brief Epi- 
tome and Refutation of all the whole Independent Go- 
vernment; Most humbly submitted to the King’s most 
excellent Majestie, to the most Honorable Houses of 
Parliament, the most Reverend and Learned Divines of 
the Assembly, and all the Protestant Churches in the 
Island and abroad, by Adam Steuart. Imprim. Oct. 3, 
1644, 4to.’ In this second part the observations of the 





Two Brethren are stated, and the replies all commence 
with A, S. prefixed. Possibly Milton ridicules this mi- 
nuteness, in here writing only ‘mere A. 8S.” However, 
the Tracts above stated contain in their title-pages the 
name at large. See also, ‘ An Answer to a Libell intitled 
A Coole Conference betweene the cleered Reformation 
and the Apologeticall Narration, brought together by a 
Well-Willer to both, &c. By Adam Steuart, Lond. 
1644.’ 4to. I have found him called, in other tracts of 
the time, Doctor A. Steuart, a Divine of the Church of 
Scotland.”} 


Sir Ricuarp Forp, —In Strype’s edition of 
Stow’s Survey, vol. ii. p. 148 (edit. 1720), I find 
an engraving of the arms of Sir Richard Ford, 


| Mercer, Mayor of London. What are the tinc- 


tures of this coat, and what crest and motto did 
Sir Richard bear ? I should also be glad of any 
further information respecting the mayor or his 
family. CaRILForRD. 

Cape Town. 

[Sir Richard Ford (of the Fords of Hadleigh in Suf- 
folk) was knighted by Charles II. at the Hague in May, 
1660; Sheriff of London, 1663; Lord Mayor, 1671, and 
M.P. for Southampton in the first session of the third 
parliament of Charles II. a.p. 1678. Sir Richard Ford’s 


| town residence was in Hart Street, Crutched Friars, where 
| he had our amusing Diarist, Samuel Pepys, for a neigh- 


bour and an acquaintance. “I do find,” says Pepys, 
“Sir Richard Ford a very able man of his brains and 
tongue, and a scholar.” When Pepys started a carriage 
of his own, he tells us that “ This evening (Nov. 25, 
1668), to my great content, I got Sir Richard Ford to 
give me leave to set my coach in his yard.” Again, two 
days after, he says, “ All the morning at the [ Navy] 
Office, where, while I was sitting, one comes and tells me 
that my coach is come. So I was forced to go out, and 
to Sir Richard Ford’s, where I spoke to him, and he is 
very willing to have it brought in, and stand there; and 
so I ordered it, to my great content, it being mighty 
pretty, only the horses do not please me, and therefore 
resolve to have better.” 

Sir Richard Ford’s country residence was at Baudi- 
wins [Baldwins], a manor situated at the south-west 
corner of Dartford Heath, in Kent. He died on August 31, 
1678, and was buried in Bexley Church, in Kent, where 
there is a long Latin inscription on his gravestone, and 
printed in Le Neve’s Mi ta Anglicana, Part II. 
p. 187. His arms, as given in Burke’s Armory, are, Gu. 
two bends vairé, on a canton or,an anchorsa. Crest, out 
of the naval coronet .. . a bear’s head, sa. muzzled gu. ] 





An Eprraru.—I lately found the accompany- 
ing lines amongst some old apers. Can 
anyone inform me to whom the epitaph applies, 
and by whom it was written ? — 

“ Here lies, unpitied both by Church and State, 

The subject of their Flattery and Hate. 

Flatter’d by those on whom her Favours flow’d, 

Hated for Pa ly [impiously ?} bestow’d ; 





vours copiously [imp 
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Who aimed the Church by Churchmen to betray, 

And hoped to share in Arbitrary Sway: 

In Tindal’s and in Hoadley’s Paths she trod, 

An Hypocrite in all—but Disbelief in God. 

Promoted Luxury, encouraged Vice, 

Herself a Slave to sordid Avarice. 

True Friendship, tender Love, ne’er touch’d her Heart ; 

Falsehood appeared, in vain disguised by Art; 

Fawning and Haughty—when Familiar, Rude, 

And never Gracious seem’d, but to delude ; 

Inquisitive in trifling mean affairs, 

Heedless of Public Good or Orphans’ Tears ; 

To her own Offspring mercy she denied, 

And unforgiving, unforgiven died.” 

Biscopus. 

[This lampoon was drawn up in Answer to an Epitaph 
on Queen Caroline, Consort of George II., commenc- 
ing — 

“Here lies, lamented by the Poor and Great, 

Prop of the Church, and Glory of the State,” &c. 
Printed in Verses on the Death of that Queen, fol. 1738. 
The copy of the Lampoon in the British Museum is so 
cleverly written as scarcely to be distinguished from 
typography. The author is unknown to us. } 

Gutreriper, Tue Port, a Native or SHore- 
pitcu. — Wanted, particulars of him and his 
works, f 

{Nothing appears to be known of Thomas Gutteridge, 
who was simply a doggrel rhymist of Elegies, which he 
printed on folio sheets, much in the style of those by 


Master James Catnach, residing in that Bohemian locality, | 


Monmouth Court, Seven Dials. Six of Gutteridge’s Ele- 
gies are preserved in the British Museum. In a postscript 
to that on the Memory of the Rev. John Hubbard, who 
died July 13, 1743, Gutteridge has the following note 
respecting himself: “ The Author of this teacheth Short 
Hand from schemes of his own, intirely new, and will 
wait upon any person at their own house.” In 1750, he 
was residing at No. 47, New Inn Yard, Shoreditch. The 
last Elegy we have met with was on the Rev. Thomas 
Hall, who died June 3, 1762.] 


“Cuouecn anp Crow.” — Who wrote this well- 
known poem, best known through Bishop's ad- 
mirable glee ? A. Aincer. 

[This beautiful poem is by Joanna Baillie, and ought to 
have appeared in the collected edition of her Dramatic 
and Poetical Works, 8vo, 1851. It is entitled “ The Gip- 
sey Glee and Chorus,” and is printed in Daniel Terry's 
Musical Play of Guy Mannering; or, the Gipsy’s Pro- 
phecy, 8vo, 1816, p. 42. Mr. Terry adds in a note, “To 
Mrs. Joaana Baillie’s friendly permission, I feel proud in 
acknowledging myself indebted for the use of this beau- 
tiful poem; accompanied by the music of Bishop, the 
effect it produces is most powerful and characteristic.” ] 

Cuamrak Opours.— What is the meaning of 
the word “Champak” as used in the following 
lines by Percy B. Shelley : — 

“The wand’ring airs they faint on 

The dark the silent stream, 
The Champak odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream. 


The nightingle’s complaint it dies upon her heart, 
As I must on thine, beloved as thou art.” os 


(The following notice of the charming and celebrated 
plant Champac occurs in Sir William Jones’s “ Botanical 
Observations on Select Indian Plants,” Works, vol. v. p. 


| 129, edit. 1807: —“ The strong aromatick scent of the 


gold-coloured Champac is thought offensive to the bees, 


| who are never seen on its blossoms; but their elegant 
| appearance on the black hair of the Indian women is men- 


tioned by Rumphius; and both facts have supplied the 
Sanscrit poets with elegant allusions.” } 


- Bisnor Pripeavux’s Portrrait.—I recently 
met with a portrait of John Prideaux, Bishop of 
Worcester, and underneath the portrait a view 
of the rectory of Bredon, where he died. I wish 
to know from what work this folio plate is ex- 
tracted, and where the original oil-painting of 
the bishop is now to be seen? Is it at Exeter 
College, Oxford ? G. P. 
[The folio plate of Bishop Prideaux and the Rectory- 
house at Bredon is taken from Nash’s History of Worces- 
tershire, i. 132, edit. 1782. Parker’s Handbook for Visitors 
to Oxford, ed. 1858, p. 182, notices a portrait of Dr. Pri- 


| deaux (most probably the Bishop), at present in Exeter 


Hall, Oxford.] 


“ Youne Lovett’s Braipe.”—Is the incident of 
the death of “ young Lovell’s bride,” related in 
the ballad, “ The Mistletoe Bough,” founded on 
fact? And if so, where is the fact stated? H. 

[Mr. Rogers in his Italy, ed. 1840, p. 110, has a story 
headed “Ginevra,” and which he lays the scene of at 
Modena. In a note he says, “I believe this story to be 
founded on fact, though I cannot tell when and where it 
happened ;” and adds, “ many old houses in this country lay 
claim to it.” Two versions of the dramatic narrative of 
“Ginevra, the Lady buried alive,” are given by Collet in 
his Relics of Literature, p. 186. Vide “N. & Q.” 1" 8, 
v. 129, 209, 333.] 


Replies. 


PARISH REGISTERS. 
(3 S. v. 78, et passim.) 


The registers of the parish of Wilby, Northamp- 
tonshire, deserve to be noticed as presenting a 
happy-exception to that injury and destruction 
which similar records have too often experienced 
through the neglect of their legally constituted 
guardians, assisted by the ravages of the general 
enemy Time and damp. But these happened most 
fortunately, it appears, to fall under the care of 


| one whose well-known appreciation of ancient do- 
| cuments secured for them the privilege of a longer 


existence. We may not, it is true, expect to find 
many country clergymen with the same literary 
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and antiquarian tastes as Thomas Percy, the rec- 
tor of this small country village; but we may, at 
all events, hold up his example as worthy of their 
imitation. It does honour to the memory of the 
author of Reliques of English Poetry to find him 
thus usefully employed in preserving the humble 
annals of his parish for the benefit of those that 
should come after him. 

The title-page to the registers bears the follow- 
ing inscription in his own hand — 

“These old Registers were rescued from Destruction, 
and for their further Preservation gathered into this 
volume in 1767. 

“Tuomas Piercy, Rector.” 

“Thomas Percy, A.M. (Vicar of Easton Maudit), In- 
stituted Aug. 14, 1756. —- Chaplain in Ordinary 
to K. Ge® 8¢ in 1769, and Dean of Carlisle in 1778 [and 
Bishop of Dromore in Ireland in 1782.*} 

“ At the end of this Volume is a Fragment of an an- 
cient Book of Rates, which was thought to be a curiosity 
that deserved to be preserved. 


“ Memorandum. 


“ Feb? 25%, 1767. This day | transcribed into the three | 


following Leaves of Parchment all the Articles of Births, 
Baptisms, and Burials during the years 1756, 1757, 1758, 
1759, 1760, 1761, 1762, 1763, 1764, 1765, 1766, which I 





found entered in a Paper Register of the Baptisms and | 
| GREEK AND ROMAN GAMES (3r¢ §, iii. 490; iv. 19, 


Burials of this Parish of Wilbye, viz. all that have hap- 
pened since I have been Rector of this Parish; and after 
a very exact Collation of this Copy with the said Origi- 

nals, I hereby declare it to be very correct and perfect. 

“ Tuomas Percy, Rector of Wilbye.” 
The “fragment” of the “ancient book of rates" 
contains many curious and interesting entries in 
reference te the period when the court of Charles 
I. took up its abode at Wellingborough, in order 
that the queen might drink the sbelpoonte water 
of the “red well.” And it appears from them 
that the adjoining parish of Wilby was laid 
under contribution for the supplies of her ma- 
jesty’s household. Specimens of the entries as 

follows : — 
“A Levy made the 16 of July, 1627, for her Maiesties 
household, at xij¢ a yard land.t 
Sum tot!, xxxiij* xi4, 
“1627. Layings out for her Maiesties house.t 
Se. Payd for carrying six chicken anda 


capon to Wellingborougge - - iiij4 
It, Payd for carring four strikes of wheat 

to y* Courte - - - - vj" 
It. Payd for six chickens and a capon - iiij* 
I*, Payd to Thomas Hericke for driving 

a load of charcole to the Courte - xii¢ 
I*, Payd for twenty pound of butter - vj* viij* 
It. Payd for the caridje of the same - iiij@ 


* This is written by another hand, evidently that of 

pene in the living, the Rev. Palmer Whalley, 
é . 

t Note by T. Percy: “ This seems to have been when 
Qu. Henrietta Maria, wife of K* Charles I. came down to 
Wellingboro’ to drink the famous mineral water in Wel- 
lingboro’ Field.” 

} Note be T. Percy: “Sc. when she was down at Wel- 
lingboro’ to drink the waters.” 





It, Payd to the ringer when her Maiestie 
went thorough the joune to North- 


ton - - : ° . vj@ 
It. Payd to six women for gatheringe 
rushes(?) - - - - - xij 
It. Payd for tow quarter of cates - - XxiF iiij¢ 
It Payd for a load of wood for the Courte viij* 
To the men to load the wood, and goinge 
to Wellingborrough w™ it - - viij@ 
Sum tot! - - xiliij* iii” 





— 


“A Levy made the xxx Day of July of twelve pence 
a yard land for provision for the Queen at Wellingbor- 
row, and for the Gaole and Marshalsea House of Correc- 
tion.* 

“A Levy made the 5 Day of ffebruary of 64a yard 
land for the carriage of a lode of Coales for herMa*. Salt- 
peeter man from Yaxley to Ringstead.” 


Enough has been here cited to show that this 
“fragment” is highly illustrative of a page of 
history extending Tepeod the limits of the parish 
boundaries, and the general as well as the local 
annalist will be grateful to the worthy rector for 
the care bestowed on its preservation. 

W. W.S. 


65); GREEK PROVERBS (iv. 286; v. 104.) 


In compliance with your correspondent, Uvrre’s 
request, I here supply the extracts required to 
illustrate the subject of his communications. 

In order that they may occupy little room, I 
have only occasionally given the Greek original : 


1. Meursius, De Ludis Gracorum. (Opp. iii. 1009.) 
“ Quintanus contax prius cum fibula ludebatur, postea illa 
interdicta, Justinianus Imperator in L. Victum, 1 Cod. 
de Aleatoribus. Dumtaxat autem ludere liceat Monobo- 
lon, Contomonobolon, Quintanum contaca sine fibula. 
Iterum in L. Alearum 3 ibid. Deinceps vero ordinat 
quinque ludos, monobolon, contomonobolon, Quintanum 
contaca sine fibula, perichyten et hippicen. Erat autem 
jaculatio, fiebatque sine cuspide ulla, aut ferro; et a 
Quincto auctore nomen habebat. Balsamon ad Photii 
Nomocan. tit. xiii. [cap. 29.] Quintanus contax preter 
fibulam, jaculatio (est) sine fibula, seu ferro; ab Quinto 
quodam ita nominatus. Meminit hujus ludi etiam Ro- 
bertus Monachus, Histor. Jerosol. lib. v. [in Bongarsio, 
p. 51.] Tentoria variis ornamentoram generibus venus- 
tantur; terre infixis sudibus scuta adponuntur, quibus 
in crastinum Quintane ludus scilicet equestris exerceretur. 
Ubi amplius observa, in equis lusitari solitum, adpersis 
ad sudes, in terram impactas, scutis.”’+ 

“Contomonobolon. Meminit Imperator in citatis statim 
verbis. LErat vero saltatio ut e Balsamone accipimus loco 

uem jam nunc laudavi. Contomonobolon, saltatio.” — 
bid. 

As an illustration of the passage in Pollux 
(Onomasticon, lib. ix. 7), describing the pastime 








* Note by T. Percy: “When Qu. Henrietta Maria, 
wife of K. Charles I. was down at Wellingboro’ to drink 
the waters.” ‘ 

+ “ Etiam apud nos Quintane ludus haud absimilis 
hodie habetur.” 
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called “ Hippas,” I subjoin another extract from | 
Meursius, ibid. s. v. dyxortAn : — 

“ £t lusus aliquis Inditur, dictus in vola (ev KoTvAn) ; 
procedit autem sic: Circumducens quidam retro manus 
connectit digitos, alius autem quis in concavis manuum 
que sunt vole, genibus impositis, et ita attollens se, | 
portatur firmiter, obstruens oculos* portantis,” &c. 


The words, "Ey xortAn pe, describing this ve- 
hicular or equestrian sport, came to be used as a 
proverbial saying. 

“Ludi hoc genus puerile xordAns copiose explicat 
Julius Pollux, lib. ix. [122]; Athenseus, libro xi. [p. 
479 A); Eustathius in Homerum [ JZ. €. p. 550.) Dictum 
videtur de iis qui aliena pascuntur liberalitate: quale 
illud, Equus me portat, alit Rex. Schottus ad Proverbia 
Zenobii, lib. iii. 60. Gaisford, Oxonii, 1836. 

“ii. Du Cange Du Fresne, Glossarium Media et Infime 
Latinitatis. Quintana, Quintena, Decursio equestris lu- 
dicra, &c. Vide Froissartum, 4 vol. cap. 63, p. 187, et 
que de hoc ludicro congessimus in Dissert. 7, ad Join- 
villum.” 


“ The last of all these military exercises which I men- 
tioned is that of ‘ the Quintain,’ which is a half figure of 
aman placed on a post, and turning on a pivot, so that 
if the assailant does not with his lance hit him right on 
the middle of the breast, but on the extremities, he makes 
the figure turn round, which having a staff or sword in 
his right hand, and a buckler on the other, strikes the 
person who shall have given him an ill-aimed blow. 
This exercise seems to have been invented to teach those 
who used the lance to point it well; for in tilts they were 
bound to give their thrusts between the four members, 
or they were blamed for their awkwardness.”—Memoirs 
of John Lord de Joinville. To which are added the Notes 
and Dissertations of M. Du Cange, on the above, &c. 
Translated by Thomas Johnes, Esq. Vol. ii. pp. 103, 4. 

BrsiiotHecar. CHETHAM. 


| written. 


Annals of Scotland, ii. 214); the letters upon 
the stone run from left to right, but Dr. Moors 
has been compelled to make them read from right 
to left, to suit his theory, which requires us to 
believe that the author of this inscription wrote 
Hebrew in a style and idiom unknown to the 
literature of the language. I defy any scholar to 
show that the translation of Dr. M. can be ex- 
torted out of his Hebrew, or that the Hebrew letters 
you have printed accurately represent either their 
supposed English equivalents, or what is offered 
as a translation. 3333 is not Hebrew at all; cer- 
tainly no suck noun occurs in the Lexicons, and 
if it did, it would not be represented by begababa, 
but by begabeb, or begabab. The Doctor's word 
is found in Chaldee, where it means 1, stubble; 
2, a fleece of wool. Another word with similar 
consonants has the meaning of “a hill.” For the 
real Hebrew word 33 in the-sense of “ vault,” see 
the lexicons. 'n'D% (domiti, as the word is given 
“in English letters”) can only be derived from 
m7, and is the Ist person sing. preter hal; it 
means either to resemble, or to come to an end, 
to destroy. The very form occurs in Hos. iv. 5, 
and Jer. vi. 2, where it is translated “ lay waste” 
and “ destroy” by Gesenius, but in our Bible, 
“ liken” and “ destroy.” In Ps. cii. 6, it is “I am 
like.” Not one example can be found where the 
word means “ silently I rest,” as Dr. M. translates 
it. 35, babeth, is rendered “ in the house ; but 
in Hebrew the form M3 means “ daughter,” and 
not “home,” or “house,” which is never so 
The next word ny, or zuth, is a pure 


| invention of your correspondent’s, so far as He- 
brew is concerned. What follows refuses to obey 


THE NEWTON STONE. 
(3" S. v.110.) 

If Dr. Moore is right, the man who carved 
the Newton stone must have been one of no or- 
dinary attainments. He was familiar with the 
alphabets called Pheenician, Bactrian, and Lat, 
and he was acquainted with the Hebrew and 
Chaldee languages. It is not too much to say, 
that Dr. M. considers five languages to be repre- 
sented upon this stone by this one inscription ; 
if we include the Ogham line, there are six. Now 
it is not easy to conceive the motive for employing | 
five languages in recording the vapid memorial of 
forty-two letters, as Dr. M. explains it; and in 
truth I believe that explanation utterly unfounded. | 
To arrive at it, we have to suppose other mar- 
vellous suppositions. I mention one or two of 
them: that the 42 letters on the stone can be- 
come 48 when “ transliterated” upon paper; that | 
these letters not only change their number, but | 
their order on the stone (Wilson's Prehistoric 








* Does this feature in the game account for the sub- | 


stitution of the word drtuch for imi), in the Textus of 
Balsamon ? | 


| even the “ open sesame” of the magician, and it 


is left as a most eccentric proper name,—Ab-ham- 
howha, of which the suggested sense is, “ father 
of a wrong-doing, or perverse people ;" very per- 
verse, no doubt, if they do not believe piy to bea 


| Hebrew word, or say that they cannot find the 


others upon the Newton stone; but assuredly no 
like Hebrew compound exists as a proper name. 
We come to the fourth line: min phi nesher, and 
here I should like to see a genuine specimen of such 
a combination as min-phi. When I learned Hebrew, 
I was taught that min, as a preposition, dropped 
its n before certain letters, of which pe was one. 
This is not all. Dr. M. gives us new spelling 
as well as new grammar and lexicon, and writes 
the word }*D for}, or rather “1D. And what of 
phi? Fie! It should be written pi, and only 
means “doctrine” in the vocabulary of your 
amiable correspondent. The next word, Nesher 
(eagle) is correctly written and translated; but 
that it was the name of an eminent Buddhist 
teacher is only revealed in the pages of “ N.& Q.” 
The fifth line, chii caman, is translated “ my life 
was as an overflowing vessel!” A beautiful and 
quite oriental image. Chayai truly signifies “ my 
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life;” and man is a Chaldee word for vessel; 
but it would be very hard to show that it means 
a vessel in the sense put upon it by the new 
translator of the Newton stone. Both in Chaldee 
and in Syriac the word has a significance as ex- 
tensive as the Greek oxetos, or the Hebrew $5, 
and would include the arms, armour, and baggage 
of an army, the clothes they wear, or the ships 
they sail in. It would therefore include a vessel 
or vasculum, but only as our own word thing; in 
fact Dr. M.’s fifth Hebrao-Chaldee line is non- 
sense. His sixth, sh’p’ha joati hodhi, is no better. 
“My wisdom was my glory,” is a sense which lies 
not in the Hebrew letters, and certainly not in 
their fancied English equivalents. In this line 
we get eleven Hebrew characters for nine in the 
inscription, as in the preceding line we get nine 
for seven. But for my knowledge of Dr. Moore’s 
character and previous achievements, I own I 
should have suspected a hoax in bis reading, or at 
least an experiment, and especially in this last 
line. Sh'p’ha is taken as an adjective (participial), 
meaning “ overflowing!" The word is found but 
once (Deut. xxxiii. 19), and then as a noun. The 
next word, Joati, translated “‘ my wisdom,” occurs 
but twice (Ezr. vii, 14, 15), is properly rendered 
“ counsellors,” and is a Chaldee word. Of the 
last word, I only say that it refers to personal or 
external —— or splendour. That your cor- 
respondent has lost a fine opportunity of showing 
that he could say “ My wisdom was my glory,” 
is, I think, now apparent. I am sorry, and I am as- 
tonished, that after the experience he has had since 
the publication of The Lost Tribes and the Saxons 
of the East and West, Dr. Moore should still 
cling to a shadow, and endeavour to propagate a 
theory which no scholar in the world will adopt. 
I had a strong reluctance to reply to the article 
in your pages, and now I only touch upon a por- 
tion of it; and this I do for the sake of ? at 
whose studies have not lain in this direction, and 
who are likely to be led astray. The Newton 
Sphinx has not found an (Edipus in your cor- 
respondent, and he has not proved that Hebrew 
Buddhist missionaries of the tribe of Dan preached 
in either Ireland or Scotland. Although allusion 
is made to another like experiment, upon a passage 

iven by Rev. E. Davies, I do not touch that 

ere;—is it not recorded in The Lost Tribes, 
pp- 172,173? But even of this, I should like to see 
a copy in the original form. 1 respect Dr. Moors, 
but when he ventures to put forth such strange 
speculations as those above discussed, my spirit 
prompts me to reply. As I have had direct cor- 
respondence with him upon the subject of his 
book oe he Lost Tribes), where he turns Sanscrit 
into Hebrew, I shall append my name to these 


remarks upon what seems to me a turning of some 
Celtic inscription into what Dr. Moore confesses 
to be a medley composition of five languages. 

B. H. Cowrer. 





Sir Rosgrt Vernon (3" S. v. 476; v. 200.)— 
In the Warrington Register of Sept. 13, 1643, 
there occurs the burial of Sir Robert Vernon, and 
on April 27, 1667, the same register records the 
burial of Lady Mary Vernon, widow. It seems 
probable that these entries relate to the Sir Robert 
Vernon who, in 1609, was on the council of the 
Lords Marchers at Ludlow, and to his wife, Mary, 
the daughter of Robert Needham. Will your 
correspondent W.F.V., who has so obligingly 
noticed this query, say on what grounds he states 
Sir Robert to have died in 1623 ? W. B. 


Sortes Vireuianz (3"¢ S. v. 195.) — Besides 
Homer and Virgil, it was common among the 
ancients to practise divination by consulting the 
works of the Greek poet Museus. This is men- 
tioned by Herodotus (lib. vii. in Polyb.). When 
this pagan practice was superseded by the use of 
the Sortes Apostolorum, and Sortes Sanctorum 
among the Christians, these practices were cen- 
sured by St. Augustin in these terms : — 

“Hi qui de paginis Evangelicis sortes legunt, etsi op- 
tandum est ut hoc potius faciant quam ut ad demonia 
consulenda concurrant, tamen etiam ista mihi displicet 
consuetudo, ad negotia secularia et ad vite hujus vani- 
tatem propter aliam vitam loquentia oracula divina velle 
convertere.”—Ep. 119, ad Januar. c. 20.) 

F. C. H. 


Simon anp THE Davupuin (3 S. v. 194.)— 
Though unable to answer all the inquiries of 
Hisrortcus respecting Simon the shoemaker, 
whose infamous charge was to corrupt the morals 
and debilitate the body of the unfortunate child, 
Louis XVII. I can give the following inform- 
ation :—Simon’s Christian name was Anthony ; he 
was involved in the fall of Robespierre, and was 
guillotined the day after him, which was July 29, 
1794. He was fifty-eight years of age, and was a 
native of Troyes. F.C. H 


Posterity or Haroxp, Kine or Encianp (3" 
S. v. 135.)—There is, I believe, no doubt that 
Harold left issue, though the exact names and 
number of his children Tove been disputed. His 
first wife was Gyda, whose children were —1. 
Goodwin; 2. Edmund; 3. Magnus; 4. Gyda. 

His second wife, Edith, Algitha, or Agatha, 
daughter of Leofric and Godiva, appears to be 
identical with the Edith so generally called his 
mistress. Her children were Wolfe and Gunilda, 
married to the Emperor Henry III. 

Another daughter, named by some, is apparently 
identical with Gyda; and Harold, also spoken of 
as a son of this monarch, seems a rather doubtful 
personage; perhaps an illegitimate son. 

The above is the conclusion to which I have 
arrived as respects the children of Harold II., but 
many of them appear to be considered doubtful 
by genealogists. The first three enumerated 
seem to be the least questioned. Hermentrupe. 
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Pavt Bowes (1" S. vii. 547.) — The editor of 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes’s Journals was a son of Sir 
Thomas Bowes, by Mary, daughter of Paul 
D’Ewes, Esq., and sister of Sir Simonds D"Ewes. 

He was born at Great Bromley, Essex ; and 
after being educated in the school at Moulton, 
Norfolk, was admitted a pensioner of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Dec. 21, 1650. He took no- 
degree: indeed, he does not appear to have been 
matriculated. 

He occurs, in 1700, as owner of the manors of 
Rushton, Stockford, and Binnegar, in East Stoke, 
Dorset. We hope this information may elicit 
more. C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 


Harvey Famity (3S. v. 42.) —I, like Mr. 
Sace, am interested in collecting notes about this 
family, and find his notes very useful. If he has 
not already the information, I beg to supply the 
following addenda. 

Sir James Harvey, Alderman, Sheriff 1573, and 
Lord Mayor 1581, was a “Citizen and Iron- 
monger ” of London ; and, to judge from Sir Har- 
ris Nicolas’s Memoirs of Sir Christopher Hatton, | 
had little reverence for clergy or the bishops of | 
that day, which drew from Aylmer, the Bishop 
of London, a scolding letter, dated March 1, | 
1581-2 — a very model of a letter of sneers and 
sarcasms. In some notes on funerals, supplied by 
John Nicholl, Esq., F.S.A. (the respected Master 
of the Company in 1859), to Mr. Nichols as edi- 
tor of the Diary of John Machyn (Camden Soc., | 
No. 42), appears an extract from the Ironmon- 
gers’ books, stating that Alderman Harvey's wife 
was buried on Monday, June 27, 1580; and that 
John Masters and Harry Page were appointed 
stewards, to see to the management for the livery 
funeral feast at the Hall. Alderman Harvey, 
who died in 1583, was a “benefactor” to his 
Company in the year 1573, and by bequests, which 
came to the guild by their books, 1590. 

His son, Sir Sebastian Harvey, Alderman, 
Sheriff 1609, and Lord Mayor 1618, was also of 
the same Company ; and it is worthy of note that, 
on November 12 that year, “Izaac Walton, late 
apprentice to Thomas Grinsell,” was “admitted 
and sworne a free brother” of the same guild; 
“paying for admission 13d., and 10d. for enroll- 
ment.” Alderman Harvey's funeral feast is thus 
described : — 





“ 1620. A Court the 12th March, whereas, the lady 
Harvey hath paid to the Wardens xxi" for a dynner 
for the Companye, the 21 of this moneth, being the 
funerall day of Sir Sebastian Harvey deceased. It is 
ordered, that Mr. Thomas Large and Mr. John Wilson 
shall join with the Wardens for the provision of that 
dinner, to husband the same to the Company’s best 


profit.” 
T. C. N. 
Owsrn Grynpwr's Partrament Howse (3" S. 
v. 174.)—An engraving of this old building, as it 








appeared in the year 1836, may be seen in the 
Gwladgarwr (a Welsh magazine) for February of 
the same year. It is there described as being, at 
that time, in the possession of Col. Edwards, the 
then M.P. for the Montgomeryshire —— 

% ge * 


There is a small engraving of the above in 
the Youth's Instructor and Guardian for August, 
1845, accompanied by three or four pages of 
letterpress respecting it and Owain Glyndwr. 


G. J. Coorrr. 
Woodhouse, Leeds. 


Quorations Wantep (3" S. v. 62, 83, 105.)— 
I have lately seen another form of the verse en- 
quired for. It occurs in the parish register of 
Easton-Maudit, Northamptonshire ; and is thence 
copied into the Mirror, vol. xxvi. p. 338 : — 
“ Si Christum discis, nihil est si cetera nescis ; 
Si Christum nescis, nihil est si cxtera discis.” 


C. H. 


Great Barttte or Cats (3S. v. 133.) —The 
Catus domesticus has not ceased, I see, to be a 
myth and a mystery. Successively an idol, an 
imp, and an inmate, Tybalt or Maudlin, Tom or 
Tabby, the hic et hec puss has finally achieved a 
niche in “N. & Q.” 

Ireland is the especial field of feline celebrity. 
Well for her that the witch-finding “reign of 
terror” has passed away: when any one of the 
numberless cat-stories which I have heard right 
seriously narrated would have brought its nar- 
rator to the stake! Among them, not one has re- 
tained a longer or a stronger hold on my memory 
than has Mr. Repmonpn’s Bellum Catilinarium. 
In my ears it is more than septuagenarial, first 
and frequently heard when I was quite old enough 
to estimate ft detest the verb “ appreciate”) its 
actual worth ; not from the unread cottiers only, 
but in my own circle of society, with some of 
whom it was not altogether so apocryphal as the 
caudal relics of the Kilkenny combatants. In the 
nineteenth century, were it not for the pleasure 
of Mr. Repmonn’s reminiscences, I might be 
tempted to exclaim—Quousque tandem, ok 

E. L. 8. 


Rosary (3" S. v. 154.) — Though the institu- 
tion of the devotion of the Rosary has been attri- 
buted to various persons who lived before St. 
Dominic, such as the Abbot Paul, contemporary 
with St. Anthony, St. Benedict, Venerable Bede 
(if this is not a mere play upon a word), and 
Peter the Hermit, it is well established that St. 
Dominic was the real founder of the Rosary, 
about the year 1208. It is certain that the an- 
cient hermits had various methods of gees 
their prayers. Some used small pebbles, an 
others had studs in their girdles, upon which they 
reckoned a certain number of Our Fathers. In 





: 
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the tombs of St. Gertrude of Nivelles, who died 
in 667, and of St. Norbert, whose death occurred 
in 1134, there were found certain beads strung 
together, which may have been used in a similar 
manner to our Rosaries; but the devotion, as we 
have it now, was undoubtedly instituted by St. 
Dominic. F. C. H. 


“ Rerreat” (3" S. v. 119, 202.)—It is ordered 
in Her Majesty's Regulations for the Army, 
p. 253, that “ The Retreat is to sound or beat at 
sunset; after which no trumpet is to sound, or 
drum to beat, in the garrison, except at Watch- 
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setting and Tattoo, and in case of fire or other 
alarm.” 

The word is only. the French retraite, signi- 
fying the retirement of the men from their daily 
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Stanhope (now Lord Chesterfield), Lord Herbert, &c., &c., 
were members. Epigrams were pro 1 to be written 
on the glasses by each member after dinner. Once, when 
Dr. Young was invited thither, the Doctor would have 
declined writing, because he had no diamond. Lord 
Stanhope lent him his, and he wrote immediately :— 
* Accept a miracle instead of wit ;— 
See two dull lines with Stanhope’s pencil writ.’” 
When Spence ascribes the epigram to another 
than Pope, there can, I think, be no doubt about 
the matter. 
The punctuation should be as above, not with 
the semicolon after the word “ miracle.” 
H. W. H. 
United Arts Club. 


Jeremianu Horrocks, Trae Astronomer (3"4 §, 
v. 173.)—Doctor Olmsted, in his Mechanism of 


uties, or, perhaps originally, to their quarters; | the Heavens, states that Horrocks “ died in the 


as the Réveille is used for the morning alarm at | 
sunrise. This is the only signification of the | 


twenty-third year of his age.” He was only 
twenty when the transit appeared” (1639). He 


word in military parlance, the word retire being | must therefore have been born in 1619. The 


always used to express a backward movement. 
J. D. MK. 


An Eastern Krxo’s Device (3 S. v. 5, 
173.) — I have met with other instances of gar- 
dens in the form of maps. The following extract, 
from the Hull Advertiser newspaper, March 26, 
1796, describes a most interesting one : — 


“The garden of the Thuileries, at Paris, once planted | 
with potatoes, when the wants of the people required the 
sacrifice, offers now a beautiful and correct map of France. 
It comprises Jemappe, Savoy, and the other departments 
which have been conquered and united to the Republic. 
This idea, which is most carefully conceived to flatter the 
vanity of the Parisians, is as beautifully executed. Each 
path marks the boundary of a department. Every moun- 
tain is represented by a hillock, every forest by a thicket, 
and every river has its corresponding streamlet. Thus, 
every Parisian in his morning walk can now review the 
whole of the Republic, and of her conquests.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Bottesford Manor. 


Incueaw (3"* S. v. 154.)—This is not Inch- 
garvie, as your correspondent conjectures. He 
will find various references to the name in the 
Index to Scotch Retours (voce “ Fife”), from which 
it appears to be near to Loch Gelly, in that 
county; and it will be seen from Thomson's 
Map of Fife (1827) that Inchgaw Mill is in the 
parish of Abbotshall, close on the borders of that 
of Kinghorn, in the same shire. G. 





EriGRaM ATTRIBUTED TO Pore (3™S. v. 156.) — 
Iam much obliged by your double-shotted reply 
to my query; which, an did not remove 
my doubts, and my incredulity has since been 
rewarded by the discovery of the genuine history | 
of this witticism. It is to be found at p. 287 of | 
— edition of Spence’s Anecdotes, and runs 

us : — 

“ There was a Club, held at the ‘ King’s Head’ in Pall 
Mall, that arrogantly called itself ‘The World.’ Lord 





register of his birth, if it still exists, will pro- 
bably be found at the church of Walton-on-the- 
Hill, to which, until the year 1698, the oldest 
church in Liverpool (St. Nicholas) was a chapel 
of ease; and Lower Lodge, the house were 
Horrocks was born, is situate in the parish of 
Walton. H. Fisuwicx. 


Torrincton Fairy (3° S. v. 56.)—Chauncy, 


| Hist. of Herts, p. 584, in describing the monué 


ment of Richard Torrington and Margaret his 
wife, in the church of Berkhampstead St. Peters, 
says:— 

“ There is a tradition that this T. was the founder of 
this church, a man of especial favour with Edmund 
Plantagenet, Duke of Cornwall, who was son of Richard 
Plantagenet, the second son of King John, Earl of Corn- 
wall, and King of the Romans, which Richard, full of 
honours and years, ended his life here, at his castle of 
Berkhampstead, but was buried at his Abbey of Hales.” 


His wife Margaret was probably of the family 
of the Incents, who formerly resided at Berk- 
hampstead, and are interred in that part of the 
church called St. John’s Chapel. One member 
of this family, John Incent, Doctor of Laws and 
Dean of St. Paul's, founded the Grammar School 
in his native town in the 15th year of Hen. VIII. 
The arms of Torrington (a St. George’s Cross), 
with those of Incent (a bend charged with three 
roses) are engraved on the monument in ques- 
tion, and bear a great similarity to those carved 
in stone on the corbels which sustain the upright 
timbers of the ceiling of the nave, and this cir- 
eumstance strengthens the tradition I have al- 
luded to, that this Torrington either built the 
church, or rebuilt that particular ee. 


Joun Bristow (3 S. v. 97.)—The answer to 
your correspondent S. Y. R. involves a curious 
example of the progress of error by transmission, 
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which, with your permission, I will relate in de- 
tail. He asks for information regarding Jobn 
Bristow's supposed Survey of the Lakes, and gives 
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and died in 533. His feast is October 1. Bacco 


| is St. Bacchus, who is commemorated with St. 


an extract from Tymms's Family Topographer. | 


Tymms, no doubt, has been misled by the faulty 
construction of a sentence at p. 476, vol. i. of 


find these words :— 


“ Mr. Clarke gave an account of one John Bristow, a | 


patriarchal character of his village (Stainton), who, at 
the time of publishing his Survey of the Lakes, was 94 
years of age,” &c. 

The pronoun his, in the foregoing sentence, 
has for its antecedent, Clarke, not Bristow; and 
Clarke’s Survey of the Lakes is not an uncommon 
book. I have seen a copy in the possession of 
a descendant through females of the said John 
Bristow, who lives on his ancestor's property, “ a 
prosperous gentleman,” and points with pyde to 
the paragraph respecting his nonagenarian ances- 
tor; indeed, he adds that an ancient cat, which had 
scalped many generations of her natural enemies, 
and an elderly cock that had grown grey in the 
service of this senile household, are improper! 
omitted from the grand summary. J. 


Tne Prarts, Baronets or Cotesnitt, County 
or Berxs (3S. v. 174.) — From a pedigree I 
possess of this family, copied about the year 


Sergius on the 7th of October. They were mar- 
tyred in Syria, under Maximian. F. C. H. 


Femars Foots (3" §. iv. 453, 523.) — Allow 


<a _ Y. R. will | me to add the following extract to my last com- 
Hutchinson’s Cumberland, where S will | munication on this subject : — 


“La Czarine, qui parloit trés-mal allemand et qui n’en- 
tendoit pas bien ce que Ja Reine lui disoit, fit approcher 
sa folle, et s’entretint avec elle en Russe. Cette pauvre 
creature étoit une Princesse Galitzin, et avoit été réduite 
a faire ce métier-l& pour sauver sa vie. Ayant été mélée 
dans une conspiration contre le Czar, on lui avoit donné 
deux fois le knouti. Je ne sais ce qu'elle disoit & la 
Czarine, mais cette Princesse faisoit de grands éclats de 
rive.” — Mémoires de la Margrave de Bareith, vol. i. p. 48, 
Brunswick, ed. 1845. 


This Czarine was Catherine I. 
: HERMENTEUDE. 
Ontcin or Names (3 S. v. 71.) —-The follow- 
ing extract from an old book belonging to the 
parish of Keel, Staffordshire, on this subject, is 
worth recording : — 
“Sarah Legacy, who was left as such to the town by 


| some sorry person or other on the 5 of November last, 


1818-9, out of a MS. Visitation in the British | 


Museum, made in 1665, I find that Richard, 
second son of Sir Henry Pratt, the first baronet, 
had an only child Margaret. Your querist must, 
therefore, be under a mistake in claiming to be 
descended from him. He may, however, find a 
clew to the inquiry as to how the “china jug” 
descended to him, in the fact recorded in the same 
ae that Elizabeth, the sister of the said 

ichard, married—l. Edward Baker of Tew, in 


Somersetshire ; 2. Henry Pratt, of Weldon, in | 


Northants; 3. Edmund Beale of London; and 
4. Francis Phillips, of the Middle Temple, London, 
Esq. D. B. 
Saints’ Names wantep (3 S. y. 166.) —I 
observe, in the “ Notices to Correspondents” at 
this reference, that the editor cannot discover in 
any list of saints the names of SS. Romolo, Re- 
migio, and Bacco. The first is St. Romulus, a 


martyr; whose name appears in a Latin book, | 


with figures of saints engraved by Herman Weyen, 
and printed at Paris. The saint is represented 
there in a cope, and wearing a mitre; and an 
arrow, broken in his breast, denotes the mode of 
his martyrdom. It appears however, from Fleury, 
that he was only a sub-deacon; that he lived at 
Diospolis, and was beheaded by Urbinus, the 
governor of Palestine in 304, 
ix. n. 8.) 


(Hist. Eccl. L., | 


The next is St. Remigius, or Remi, the well- 


known French bishop who baptized King Clovis, 


baptized February 20%, 1737.” 
W. I. S. Horton. 


Lorp Surrey’s Eniema (3 S. v. 55.) —J. L. 
has, I think, deceived himself in the author. I 
imagined so, and carefully looked through two 
editions of Surrey to no purpose, and bethought 
me it might be Wyatt's and there, in Bell’s edi- 
tion (Parker, 1854), I found it, with slight differ- 
ence from J. L.’s text. I incline to the opinion 
of those who hold it answered best by a kiss, 
although, like the conceits of those days, leaving 
much obscure. 

Mr. Bell gives a note, which I subjoin, for the 
sake of the poem added to it of another and much 
more elegant poet. 

“ Of the numerous riddles on the same suggestive sub- 
ject, this may probably — to be the earliest. It has 

en frequently imitated, but in no instance so closely as 
in the following dextrous lines by Gascoigne : — 

“* A lady once did ask of me 
This pretty thing in privity: 
Good Sir, quoth she, fain would I crave 
One thing which you yourself not have ; 
Nor never had yet in times past, 
Nor never shall while life doth last ; 
And if you seek to find it out, 
You lose your labour out of doubt. 
Yet, if you love me as you say, 
Then give it me, for sure you may.’” 

The last two lines of Wyatt seem to me conclu- 
sive of the meaning, carrying out the adage, never 
kiss and tell. The writer is bound by it, and he 
who guesses it will be. J. A. G. 


Sourney’s Brrtu-piace (3" S. v. 89.) — Al- 
though Robert Southey was born at No. 11, 
Wine Street, Bristol, the house was subsequently 

















divided into three separate dwellings ; and I find 
that the actual room in which he first drew breath 
is situated under the roof of No. 9, now in the | 
occupation of Mr. Trenerry, boot and shoemaker, | 
and not in the house No. 11 as it now stands in | 
the street. Georce Pryce. 


Miscelanesus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by William 
George Clark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Col- 
lege, and Public Orator; and William Aldis Wright, 
M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vols. 
II. and III. (Macmillan.) 

These two new volumes of The Cumbridge Si e 
contain Much Ado about Nothing; Love's Labour's ; 
Midsummer Night's Dream; Merchant of Venice; As 

"ou Like it; Taming of the Shrew; All's Well that Ends 
Well; Twelfth Night; and The Winter's Tale. When 
noticing the first volume of this edition, we entered so 
fully into the particulars of the well-considered and use- 
ful plan which the Editors had pro to follow, and 
showed so clearly the great pains with which they had 
endeavoured to carry out such plan, that we may well, on 
the present occasion, content ourselves with saying that, 
although Mr. Glover, the Librarian of Trinity College, 
has been compelled, in ¢ q e of his removal from 
Cambridge, to resign his share of the work, his place has 
been a efficiently supplied by his successor in the 
librarianship, Mr. Wright, who has already given good 
proof of his capabilities as an editor by the care with 
which he recently put forth Bacon’s Essays. The pains 
with which all the different readings adopted into the text 
by other editors, and all the various emendations suggested 
by the Commentators, have been recorded, will go far to 
make the Cambri hakespeure a satisfactory substitute 
for the 21 volumes of 1821, the Variorum Shakspeare, as 
it is called, and which has hitherto been regarded as in- 
dispensable in the library of every student of the great | 

Dramatist. While the absence of those biting allusions | 

to the shortcomings of their fellow-editors, Messrs. C & D, 

in which Messrs. A & B so frequently indulge, to the 

detriment of their own reputation, and the disgust of all 
right- minded readers, will give the Cambridge Edition 
favour in the eyes of those who think that the writings 
of Shakspeare should be edited in the noble Catholic 
spirit in which they were produced. 

Life Portraits of William Shakspeare. A History of the 
Cie Taprcntations of the Poet, with an pt Ao 
tion into their Authenticity. By J. Hain Friswell. Iilus- 
trated by Photog s of the most authentic Portraits, 
and with Views &c. By Cundall, Downes, & Co. (Samp- 
son Low.) 

Addison was doubtless right when he spoke of a 
reader's desire to know whether the author whose work 
he is perusing was “a black or a fair man, of a mild or 
cholerick disposition.” And if this be true of ordinary 
authors, how true must it be of Shakspeare! For the 
solution of this natural curiosity, Mr. Hain Friswell has 
compiled a pleasant, chatty, and instructive volume, in 
which we have the various claims of the Stratford bust, 
the Kesselstadt mask, the Droeshout engraying, the 
Chandos, Felton, Jansen, and other paintings, to be con- 
sidered as trustworthy representations of the great poet, 
carefully weighed, and their origin and history traced as | 
far as it is possible to do so. While not the least amusing 
portion of the book is the notice of the many clever and 
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ingenious forgeries by which unscrupulous manufacturers 
of “ genuine portraits” have from time to time robbed 
their credulous customers. As Shakspeare portraits are, 
we believe, still in process of manufacture, we especially 
commend this portion of Mr. Friswell’s volume to the 
attention of our readers. One word more, and that is a 
word of praise to Mr. Cundall for the capital photographs 
by which the book is illustrated. 


The Reference Shakspere ; A Memorial Edition of Shaks- 
8 8s, containing 11,600 References. Compiled by 
ohn B, Marsh. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 

It would seem at first sight somewhat difficult to hit 
upon a novel treatment of Shakspeare’s Works for the 
a eo of publication. Yet this is what Mr. Marsh 

as accomplished in this Memorial Edition, in which his 
object has been to make Shakspeare self-interpretative, 
and to enable the readers of his Plays to judge him for 
himself by means of some 11,600 references upon 372 
different subjects. How much pains it has cost him may 
be surmised from the fact that he has devoted the leisure 
of four years to its accomplishment, and that upon the 
subject of Love alone, there are more than 700 separate 
references. 
Shakspere’s Songs and Sonnets. Illustrated by John Gil- 

bert. (Sampson Low.) 

An elegant little book, which cannot be better de- 
scribed than in the words of the Publishers, who express 
a hope “ that in bringing together in an accessible form 
the whole of Shakspeare’s Songs and the best part of 
his Sonnets, in enriching them with the graceful adorn- 
ments of Mr. Gilbert’s pencil, and in presenting them 
with all the a of choice type and paper, they 
are doing becoming homage to the Great Poet, and an 
acceptable service to his world-spread readers.” 


Another Blow for Life. By George Godwin, F.R.S. 
Few men are better able to strike a blow in the cause 
of life and health against disease and death than Mr. 

Godwin, who has long done the state good service as a 

champion of sanitary reform. His present work, though 

evidently prompted by a most earnest purpose, is very 
wisely written in a popular style, and there are frequent 
limpses of a quaint humour that forcibly reminds us of 
omas Hood. Those who would fain know something 
of their poorer neighbours — how they live and why they 
die — yet have no stomach for such explorations as Mr. 

Godwin here describes, cannot do better than read his 

book. 

The Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Mr 
Richard Hooker, Mr. George Herbert, and Dr. Robert 
Sanderson. By Izaak Walton. (Bell & Daldy.) 

A new edition of Walton’s Lives, and one of the nicest 
volumes which our late worthy Publishers have included 
in their beautiful Series of Pocket Volumes. 


Earty Enousn Text Socrery.—Under this title a 
Society is in the course of formation which has for its 
object the printing an octavo series of Early English 
Texts, some for the first time, others re-edited from the 
MSS. from which they were originally printed, or from 
earlier MSS. when such are known to exist. The whole 
of the Arthur Romances in English will, if possible, be 
produced. The first year’s operations will include “ Si 
Sciret,” a fanciful piece on the text Si sciret pater- 


| familias,—“ Hali Meidenhad,”—and “ The Wooing of our 


Lord,” or “ Wohung of ure Louerd,” to be edited by the 
Rev. Oswald Cockayne, whose Saxon Leechdoms we 
noticed very recently,—and four a English poems, 

itor of The Priche 


of Conscience, One of these poems is “Sir Gawayne,” the 
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first of the English Arthur series. The second work of 
the Arthur Series will probably be the prose Merlin, or 
“ The Early History of Arthur,” of the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, which has hitherto lain in the Cambridge 
University Library, unnoticed by bibliographers and edi- 
tors of Arthur Romances. This will be edited by F. J. 

Furnivall, Esq. The Subscription is One Guinea, which 
may be forwarded to Henry B. Wheatley, Esq., the Hon. 
Sec., 53, Berner’s Street, W. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars c., of the follow Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen vbr ~~ Se Y they are are req ,and whose names and au- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Queen Ppsecnes 's Gopty Paarens.ist Edition. Poor copy, if large, 
ry it. Rivitre, 1577. 
gery. M ¢_-Good specimens of tooled or stamped sides. 


Wanted by Rev. J. oo Jackson, 5, Chatham Place East, 
Hackney, N.E. 





Bintra Potvecorra, Watton, er Lexicon Castetur. 8 Vols. 
Bratsa Potrerorra, e. 
Pat monrooraramical Society's Pustications. 
Hisrony or Axoxesry, by Miss Lloyd. 
Cottixson'’s Somenser. 3 Vols. 
Serpent Orera. 
Dv Cancer, Guossanrem. 
Wits, Sonver or Bancon Carneprat. 
Wanted by Mr. R. Simpson, 10, King William Street, 
haring Cross, W.C. 


Patices ta Correspondents. 


Our next Number, which will be issued on Thursday, will contain, 
among other Papers of interest — 
Hremws or rae Cuvacn. 
Mas. Witttams’ Miscecranies. 
Cromwatt’s Heap. 
Tuomas Giteeet. 
Parpeata Corrins. 
‘az Misses Youre, $c. 


Taz tare Sin Roseat Peet was at Oxford, not at Cambridge, and 
was a Double First Class. 


W. Wroeaw H., and T. UU * have letters for these Correspondents. 
Where can we forward the 


F. H. K. (Bath.) “N. & ‘A " is registered for transmission abroad. 
Anunstamped copy may therefore be sent to India vid Southampton for 
twostamps ; but no other paper or writing must be enclosed with it. 


4é. The entry in the t chapter library of Gloucester respecting Bishop 
Goodman is printed in“ N, & Q." 2nd 8. x. 265. 


Exoc will find much historical matter relating to the Order of St. John. 
of Jerusalem, “ alin, of the English Langue, in the 3rd and 4th vols. of 
the 3rd S. of * ‘Ne 


K. P. D. E. Nine atic on the origin of a Crescent as a standard 
oppeared in our \st Serics. See General Ind 


als Horcurns. Jt has been conjectured on the origin a %, the saying 
8s is next to Godliness" is in Hebrews x. 22. 
i iv. 491 Another reading, “ Cleanii: 


liness is next to pa. Sh has 
in our 3rd 8. iv. 419. 


Tora. 1. The Ri ae oy mber, Rector of Oswald Kirk, died = 
Aug. 7, 1835 Gente Mag. Sept 1835, p. 330.) For a list of his wor! 
a na | of Living sathors, | 1816. We cannot find that he ‘published 


tic or dramati Performers in the Westminster 
Plays: tay Henry nent teaver 0b. June 4. 1837. Gent. Mag. Sept. i837, p. 321. 
iph, Rector of Coulsdon, Surrey. Geo. Henry Glyn, ob. 

oo" 4, 1837. Gent - Mag. June, 1847, p. 670. Geo. Hene: ae Wi yld, now 
Walker-Heneage ofc Basset, co. Wilts. See ‘Burke's *Tanded 
Gentry. A Harrison, Rector Warmington, co. Warwick. — 3. 
The Rev. T. W. Weare, the late excellent Second Master, is now residing 
near Hereford.—4. Hanno, at ly in Five Acts, 1853, was printed by 
Savill 5 Edwards, Chandos Street, Covent Garden. Hannibal, a 
drama in Two Parts, 1861, was printed at the publishers’ office, Smith, 
Elder, é ob, ng ay Arbour Court, Old Bailey.__s. Address the 

letter to the Rev. B. Blacker, Rokeby, ‘Blackrock, Dublin. 


@a® Cases nomi the volumes of “N.& Q."" may be had th 
=4 of all Booksellers and Newsmen. e 7 ee 


47° at oom on Friday, and is also 
auras Corres for 


“Nores awn Qceares” 
in Mowrary _ a 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the pubis (ine! 
vearly Inpex) is lis. 4d., w paid by Post sg 
wable at the Strand Post ‘Ofe. in vy LE of sae . 32, 
BLLtxoton Srarer, Staanp, W.C., to whom all - hy vor 
raz Eorron addressed. 


“ Nores & Queries” is registered for transmission abroad. 





Now ready, price 5s. sewed, 5s. 6d. cloth boards, 
NOTES AND QUERIES 


GENERAL INDEX TO SECOND SERIES. 


“ Contains about 30,000 references to articles written by some of our 
best scholars upon every conceivable tubject. “ from “predestination A 
slea silk,” for in the panes of 8 this B 's Com 
subject comes amiss. . . . = AF a book ‘which ¥ will | 


found most 
use ———_ who possess Notes and Queries, and indispensable to the 
after the “ Prariovities ¢ of literature.” —Times, 8th Nov. 1862. 
——o—_—_ 
GENERAL INDEX TO FIRST SERIES. 
Price 5s. cloth boards. 

“ The utility of such a volume, not only to men of tate but to well- 

informed readers generally, is 4 ~y A+ 


generally, is too obvicus to req roof, 
cially when it is remembered that many of ‘thane Page (between 
30,000 and 40,000) are to articles which aa point out the best 
sources of information upon their respecti 

times, 28th July, 1856. 


WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, 32, Wellington Street, Strand. 
And all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





Rare and interesti: Lette P ~_ to 
cone 5 Astograph re — Papers relating to County 


istory, Shakespeariana, & 


i} ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, fie 
of Rab may md ogee will SELL by AUCTION. at their hn 

47, specter Sunave C. (West Side), on WEDN A 

and following ay, an Givens Collection of AUTOGRAPH T Ler: 

TERS, selected from the portfolios of several distinguished Amateurs, 

and comprising some exceedingly choice Specimens, Letters, in some 

cases several of each, of 
Eomuunn Boaxs 
Bissor Buaner 
Rosert Bours 


Gorrtne Apex. Pors 
Hveo Grorius J.J. Rovsseav 
Josern Hayp~x Sin Watrer Scorr 


Lorn Brrowx Daviw Hema Scnitcen 
Jonn Carvin Da. 8. Jounsox Dean Swirt 
8. T. Corenipes Lonp Netson S _ TAIRE 


Wasuirxorowv 
} Wotre 


Napoteon I. 
Faxpenice tHe Garat Narotron III. 
Davi Garaicx RenpEAcON Patey 

Letters of Royalty, Eogih and Foreign, Family of George the Third, 

numerous nana © tomy and Divines, Artists, (accompanied 

many cases wi fF - al Drawings), Poets and Literary Mes % Sg 

sicians, and Dramatists; many curious and valuable Documents il- 

lustrative of —— ry History; some curious a 

Papers; Letters of Oxford, Cambridge,and Wykeham Scholars, &c. &¢ 


Catalogues sent on receipt of Two o ienye. 


- Cowrrn 





Just published, 
BY MR. T. 0. WEIGEL, of LEIPZIG, 
CATALOGUE of Rare and VaLvuasie Booxs 


=. all Classes of Literature ; Ancient Manuscripts on Vellum 
r; Early Xylographic Productions; Historical and Satirical 
Brosdaldes ides of the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 


Also the Fifth Part of his 
GENERAL CATALOGUE, containing Learned 


Societies : Literary and Scientific Periodicals; Literary History and 
Bibliography. 


These Catal y be obtained of Mr. D. NUTT, 270, Strand; 
of Messrs. WI LIAMS & NORGATE, 4, y-— Street, Covent 
Garden ; and of Messrs. DULAU, & CO:, Soho Square 


BUCKLE AND MACAULAY. 
In 8vo, elegantly printed, Post Free for Three Stamps. 


ATALOGUE of a HIGHLY-INTERESTING 
COLLECTION of BOOKS fom the LIBRARIES of the late 
T. BUCKLE, Esq., and LORD MACAULAY, consisting of = 
Authorities consulted y Bee an de Historians = compiling their 
celebrated works, “ The History of Civilization” and “ The History of 
England.” Also a Portion of the Library ot a well: known and emi- 
poms 5 Lg 2. Ann Ie er and Scotland; together with many Curious and 
obtained from various sources, FOR SALE by 
RICHARD. PSIMPSON 10, King William Street, Charing Cross, W. 
Books bought in any quentity. 





O AUTHORS. — Murray & « Co.’s Mow Mope 

of FUSLISEING | is the only one that affords Authors, publishing 
on their own account, an opportunity of ensuring a Profit. Estimates 
and particulars forwarded on application. 


MURRAY & CO., 13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—A LIST of BOOKS 

in all Classes of Standard Literature, warranted perfect and in 
god ‘Stamp for portage W. HEATH, 107, Oxtord Street, London: 
sen ae Wo + 497, Oxford $ " 
New Books supplied on favourable terms. . ” 
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| AGSTER’S BIBLES, 
Bindings. 
. a PRESENTATION BIBLES. 
Illustrated Catalogue, now ready. 


AGSTER’S BIBLICAL WORKS. 


Catalogues, by post, free. 
London : SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster Row. 


Price ts. 6d., Free by Post, 


PITMAN’S MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


PITMAN'S PHONOGR APHY TAUGHT by MR. F. PITMAN. 
In Class, 7s. 6d. Privately, 
Apply br = ‘Paternoster Row. 


EDGES & BUTLER, Wine Merchants, &c. 
recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: — 
Pure wholesome CLARET, as drunk at Bordeaux, |8s. and 24s. 


White Bordeaux 
Good Hock 
Sparkling Epernay SREEgAgEe.. 
nner Sherry. " 24a. . 

» a. 

They invite the attention of CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock 
of CHOICE OLD PORT, consisting of Wines of the 

Celebrated vintage 1820 at sae, + per doz. 


Vintage 1847... 
all of Sandeman's shipping, and in first-rate entition. 

Fine old “ beeswing ” Port, 4s. and 60s.; superior Sherry, 34s., 42s. 
48s.; Clarets of chuice growths, 36«., -, 4... 6Oe., 84s.; Hochhei- 
mer, Marcebrunner, Rudesheimer, ‘Steinberg, frraumilch, 60s.; 
Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s. , to 120s.; Braunberger, Grun- 
hausen, and Scharzberg, 44s. to 84s. ; sparkling Moselle, 480., G0s., G5s., 
78s.; very choice Champagne, 66s. 78s.; fine old Sack, Malmsey, Fron- 

nac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and 
ot rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per doz.; 
very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained the first ciass gold 
— at the Paris Exhibition of 1855), 144s. per doz. Foreign Liqueure 

of every description. On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately, by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King's 
Ciniyasaas A.D. 1667. ) 





DAU- DE- vin— This pare PALE BRANDY, 18s. 
per gallon, is peculiarly free from acidity, and very superior to 
recent importations of Cognac. In French wossien, See. per doz.; or in 
@ case for the country. 30s., railway carriage paid. No agents, and to 
be obtained only of HENRY BRETT & CO., Vid Furnival's Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C., and 30, Regent street, Waterloo Piace, 8. W., London, 
Prise Current tree on application. 


. ” 

EC ONNOITE RE R” GLASS, 9s. 6d. ! ! Weighs 
» Sos., shows distinctly the windows and doors of houses ten 
miles off. Jupiter's Moons, &c.; as « Landscape Glues is valuable for 
twenty-five miles. Nearly all the Judges at Epeom and Newmarket 
use it alone. “ The Reconnoiterer is very good."’— Marquis of Car- 
marthen. “I never before met an article that so completely answered 
ite mas er's recommendation.” — F. H. Fawkes, Esq. of Farniey. “ The 
economy of price is not procured at the cost of efficiency. We have 
carefully tried it at an 800-yard rifle-range, against all the glasses = 
semed by the members of the corps, and found it fully, cqual to man 
altnough they ha: cost more than four times its price.”Field. “ ET: 
fective on the 1000-yard range.'’—Captain Sendey Royal Small Arme 
ay Enfield. “ An indispensable companion to a pleasure trip. It 
is as good as it is cheap.” — Notes and Queries. Post-free, IOs. 0d, 
The. - ‘Hiyine Glass shows bullet-marks at 1200 yards, 3is. 6d. Only 
= be had direct from SALUM & CO., 98, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

© agents. 


PARTRIDGE a cozENs 


Is the CHEAPEST HOUSE in the Trade for 
PAPER and ENVELOPES, &c. Useful Gream- laid Note, 2s. 3d. per 
ream. Superfine ditto, 4s. ad. rmon Paper, 3s.éd. Straw Paper, 2s. 
F . 6s. 6d. per Ream. bordered Note, 5 ~~ for \s. 
Super Cream Envelopes, 6d. per 100. Black Bordered to, le. per 
100. Tinted lined India Note (5 Colours), 5 Quires for a td. Copy 
Book. jes set), is. 6d. per dozen. P. & « Law Pen (as flexible 
as the ~ 1), &. pergross. Name plate engraved, and 100 best Cards 
printed for 3s. 6d. 


No 7 hee for Stamping Arms, Crests, 4c. from own Dies. 
ane ~ Free; Orders over 20s. ny ad 


py Address, PARTRIDGE & OOZE 
Menufecturing Stationers, |, Chancery Lane, and ian. Fleet St. E.C. 


in superior flexible | _ ae LIBRARY, 12, Sr. James’s Squane, 


This EXTENSIVE LENDING LIBRARY, the only one of its 
kind in London, contains 80. _ incinding a large 
of Uld and Valuable Works not nei ordinary 
Libraries. The Reading Room is furnished vith the principal 
cals, English, French, German. Fifteen Volumes at a time are 
to Country M Ten to Resid in London. 
tion, - @ year, or 2/. a year with Entrance Fee of 6l.; Life Mem’ 
Free. © 2nd Vol., 2s. 6d. Open from 10 to 


ROBERT HARRISON, Librarian and Secretary. 


allowed 
Terms, on nomina- 








BOVE 50. 000 V umes of rare, curious, useful, 
i and valuable BOOKS, Ancient and Modern. in verlous las 
and classes of Literature, splendid Books of Prints, Picture Galleries. 
and Illustrated Works, beautifully I!}uminated Manuscripts, on Vel- 
lum, &c., are now ON SALE, at very greatly reduced prices, by JOSEPH 
LILLY, 17 and 18, New Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. New 
Catalozue, inc luding a selection of Books from the valuable Librar, of 
the late H. T. . Eeq., will be forwarded on the receipt of ate 
postaze-stemps. 





TOTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS. —J. Russex 

SMITH'S CATALOGUE of Choice, Useful, and Curious Books 
for Marca is now ready, containing 5,000 Volumes, classified, on Bio«~ 
graphy, Heraldry and Geneal logy, Fine Arte, Archwology, Numisma- 
tics, Philology, Bibliography, Poetry and Fiction, V»ysves and Travels, 
English History, Divinity, Natural History, and English ee <5 
Forwarded on receipt of a Postage Labei. —J. R. SMITH, 36, 
nance London. 


\ ILL ER’ Ss 3; MONTHL Y CAT ALOGU ES of OLD 
| BOOKS, No. I. New Issvs, ready This Day, Gratis and Postage 
Free for One Postage Stamp. 

JOHN MILLER, formerly of Caanpos Sraeer, Trarazean Sevaas, 
begs to inform his Old Customers and Book-buyers generally, that he 
has just published the above List, containing many curious and un- 
gan Books, a few Autographs, Cruikshankiana, and Literary 

‘arieties. 


JOHN MILLER, !5, 


PS 


Panton Street, Haymarket. 


YOOKBINDING —in the Monastic, Groxrer, 
) MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES STREET, COVENT GARDEN, w.c. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


TOULMIN AWD GALE, 


DESPATCH BOX, DRESSING CASE, AND TRAVELLING 
BAG MAKERS, 


7, New Boxp Sraeer, W., 


Aw> Sise Laws, Crry (wean Mansrow Hoos). 


(Established 1735.) 





ND’'S PERMANENT MARKING INK, — 
r~ origtes! invention, established 1821, for a Canees, 
aus, INITIALS, upon household linen, w rel, 
N.B.—Owing to the great repute in which this Ink 7 held by ‘arilien 
outfitters, &c., inferior imitations are otten sold to the public, whieh do 
. pa any of its celebrated qualities. Purchasers should 
fore ful to one ve the address on the label, 10, wee 
STREET WITHIN, E.C., without which the In 
Sold by. all respectable chemists, stationers, &c., in the United King- 
dom. price 1s. per bottle; no 6d. size ever made. 
NOTICE. — REMUVED from 2, Long Lane (where it has been 
established nearly half a century), to 
10, BISHOPSUATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


‘\HUBB’S LOC KS and FIREPROOF oares, 
J with ail the newest improvements. Street-door 
xes. Fuil illustrat d price lists sent free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’ oy hyard, Lote 27, Loot Guest, 
Liverpool ; 16, Market ‘Stree — i Fields, 
Wolverhampton. 


JIESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. — 

MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FRANGIFANNI, GERA- 

TUM, PALCHUULY, EVER-SWEET, NEW-MOWN HAY, and 
1,000 others. 2s. 6d. each.—2, New Bond Street, Lon - 














